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Verdict on the Crimea 


“THE recent conference of the three Powers im the 
Crimea faced realities and difficulties in so excep- 
tional a manner that the results constitute an act of State 
on which Parliament should formally express its opinion.” 
With these words Mr Churchill began a long and 
‘loquent appeal to the Commons to pass judgment on the 
Crimea agreements. His speech was one of his most 
masterly and contained many illuminating personal details 
of his journeying to Malta, the Crimea and Cairo. It did 
hot, however, add very much to the official statement 
already published on the results of the Conference. On the 
crucial issue of the settlement for Germany, Mr Churchill 
said even less than the official account. He referred, it is 
true, to the Allies’ determination to destroy Germany’s 
capacity for aggression and, from remarks made both by 
and by Mr Eden, it can perhaps be inferred that the 
chief transfers of German territory to Poland will be made 
in East Prussia and Silesia and not, as the Oder plan 
entails, in Pomerania and Brandenburg. But the Prime 
Minister made no mention of the central problem of a 
Successful agreement over Germany—the creation of a 
tan administration acceptable to the occupying 
Owers, 
It is on two general considerations that Mr Churchill 
‘pears to place his hopes for a secure settlement. The 


first is unity and confidence between the Big Three. 

I trust the House will feel that hope has been power- 
fully strengthened by our meeting in the Crimea. The 
ties that bind the Great Powers together and their mutual 
comprehension of each other have grown. 


The second is the creation of an association of nations 
which, unlike the old League, will be strong enough and 
well enough armed to preserve the peace. In this body, 
the great and the small powers will work together and 
“the Great Powers must seek to serve and not to rule.” 
These general provisions are unexceptionable. There will 
be no room for aggression if the Great Powers can remain 
united in friendship nor will the smaller nations resent 
this hegemony, if it is the servant and not the master, 
of international life. Unhappily it is not so much on 
admirable general intentions but on precise points of detail 
such as the future administration of Germany or the 
present frontiers and future government of Poland that the 
effectiveness of general security arrangements will, in the 
event, depend. Mr Churchill would have proved more 
decisively that the Crimea agreements will serve as the 
basis of a workable peace if he had made it clearer that 
the detailed decisions it involves are as satisfactory as its 
general spirit. 

On this point many thembers of the House of Commons 
obviously have doubts. The vote rejecting the high Tory 
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amendment on the Polish issue was overwhelming ; but 
several of the speeches made in support of the Govern- 
ment gave expression to uneasiness and questioning, and 
these feelings cut across ordinary party divisions. Mr 
Churchill’s discussion of the problem was not wholly 
reassuring. On the issue of Poland’s future frontiers, he 
had little to add; he defended the Curzon Line as 
ethnically just both to the Russians and the Poles. All 
modifications necessary to the actual drawing of the 
frontier would, he said, be in Poland’s favour ; but he 
gave no hint whether the question of Lwow is still open. 
The frontier issue, however, as has always been clear and 
as Mr Churchill admitted, is secondary to the question 
whether Poland, within any frontiers, will enjoy full 
sovereignty and independence. 


Even more important than the frontiers of Poland, 
within the limits now disclosed, is the freedom of Poland. 
The home of the Poles is settled. Are they to be masters 
in their own house? ... Or are they to become a mere 
projection of the Soviet State, forced against their will by 
an armed minority to adopt a Communist and totalitarian 
system ? 

This is indeed the question “in all its bluntness.” It 
cannot be said that Mr Churchill really answered it, or 
rather that he added anything to the assurances and safe- 
guards already promised in the Crimea Agreement. He 
repeated the guarantee of a provisional government based 
on “ Poles of all democratic parties,” and, provided the 
invitation were issued by the new government to be in- 
stalled in Warsaw, he promised international supervision 
for the holding of free elections. When pressed, how- 
ever, to define more closely what these guarantees 
meant—what, for instance, is a “ democratic ” party, what 
procedures are being adopted by the Allied Commission 
in Moscow, in what manner invitations to join the new 
Government are being issued—Mr Churchill had nothing 
to say. He even confused the issue still further by making 
an unworthy jest about the difficulty of deciding, even in 
Britain, which parties are democratic and which are not. 
Mr Eden was a little more explicit. He stated that 


we would not recognise a Government which we did not 
think representative. The addition of one or two Ministers 
would not meet our views. 


This negative definition was the only expansion of the 
Crimea terms given throughout the Debate. Yet it is clear 
that the creation of a genuinely representative Government 


is the last opportunity of salvaging something from the 


Polish disaster. In spite of the difficulty experienced by 
the Prime Minister in defining democratic parties in 
Poland, it is essential that the main groups—the Peasants, 
the Socialists, the Christian Democrats, the Nationalists, 
and the Communists—should be the basis of the adminis- 
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tration. it is equally obvious that the men chosen ty 
represent these parties must be leaders of the standing of 
Witos, a Zulawski, or a Sapieha. These men are knowy 
There is no mystery about them. They should be 
invited, not as personalities but as party leaders, to 
Moscow. If Mr. Churchill had given definite assurances 
that his Government was using ail its influence to set up 
an all-party coalition of known and trusted party leaders. 
his defence of the Crimea proposals would have been very 
impressive. As it is, his speech gave the unhappy im- 
pression that all initiative in Polish problems has now 
been handed over to Moscow and that the British Govern. 
ment would be prepared to back any Russian decision 
provided a certain amount of face-saving apperances were 
preserved. Mr Eden somewhat corrected this impression. 
There were some Polish Governments the British would 
not recognise. But he, too, gave little impression of a posi- 
tive approach to the problem of securing, at this eleventh 
hour, a genuinely representative Polish Government. 

Unfortunately the critics of the Government failed 
equally to suggest a constructive approach. They concen- 
trated on the whole on the territorial issue—on which. 
in spite of the brusqueness of their procedures, the 
Russians have a reasonable case—and neglected the vital 
matter of the genuine independence of the Polish Govern- 
ment. Moreover, their speeches were in many cases 
informed with only a very lightly veiled spirit of hatred 
for all things Russian. They offered no attempt at a solu- 
tion. On the contrary, they proposed implicitly that the 
breach between the Allies should be widened as far as 
possible, whatever the consequences for Poland, Europe 
and the world. 

It is precisely because the Polish issue is central to any 
plan for effective peace that a friendly but determined 
effort should be made in the next months to secure a 
representative administration in Poland. The British and 
the American Governments cannot shelve the issue and 
leave the Poles without any guidance on the points for 
which they must press and the compromises which they 
would be advised to seek. The basis for negotiation must 
be the recognition of the major parties in Poland, the 
acceptance of their well-established leaders and the coming 
together of these men—all of them, or almost all of them— 
in a provisional Government. Secondary provisions are 
freedom of the press, of speech, and of meeting within the 
limits set by military necessity—in short, a quick end to 
the suspicious unanimity of the Lublin regime. It should 
also be pressed on the Russians that, as a solvent of sus- 
picion, foreign correspondents and observers ought to have 
as much freedom in Poland as they enjoy in Greece or 


. France. Only under these conditions, formulated as pre- 


cisely as possible, can the general provisions reached at 
Yalta be turned into concrete achievement. 


The Distribution of Industry 


HE Board of Trade’s Bill for the Distribution of 
Industry would be more appropriately called a Bill 
for the removal of the depressed areas. In essence, it is 
the old Special Areas legislation, which it supersedes, 
stream-lined, strengthened, and brought up to date— 
but still Special Areas legislation. Its main purpose is to 
promote a more balanced and diversified industrial 
development in areas which, because of their dependence 
on a few heavy industries, are exceptionally liable to un- 
employment. It is very far from being a measure for 
regulating the nation-wide distribution of industry, and 
it is in a far more limited context than the Barlow Report 
that it should in the first place be considered. 
Nevertheless, within this narrower context, it must be 
acknowledged that the new Bill represents an advance 
on the Special Areas Acts. Had the Government possessed 
(and used) similar powers in the 1930s, much of the 
suffering and unemployment in the depressed areas might 
hange ¢ special ” 
areas is in itself symptomatic of a 
ch the scheduled areas are no longer 


have been mitigated. The change of name from “ 
to “development ” 


new attitude, in whi 


regarded as plague-spots, to be diagnosed by specialists 
and treated as something apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. Their boundaries have been redrawn. The 
Scottish Development Area, for instance, now takes i 
Glasgow and also Dundee, which, being of all towns the 
most dependent ona single industry (jute), is consequently 
highly prone to unemployment. The north-east area now 
includes parts of the Northumberland coast, Middles- 
brough and the Cleveland district of the North Riding. 
The port towns of South Wales, Cardiff, Swansea, Newport 
and Llanelly, which for some inexplicable reason wert 
left out of the Special Area, are now on the map. These 
additions, which are as sensible as the original omissions 
were foolish, should facilitate the planning of the regions 
as an economic whole. The present schedule (South \\ ales. 
Central Scotland, the. north-east coast and West Cumber- 
land) is not sacrosanct. The Board of Trade can add o 
subtract districts from the list of Development Areas 4 
and when they approach or recede from the danger level 

The first six clauses of the Bill deal with the measure 
that can be taken to assist the Development Areas. € 
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Board of Trade is empowered to acquire land for the 
building of factories and may itself build factories. It can 
also acquire derelict land for the purpose of bringing it 
into industrial use or improving its condition. It can make 
loans to non-profit-making trading estate companies which 
provide factory buildings and communal facilities to 
private firms. These are familiar lines of approach, but 
Clause 4 breaks new ground in providing that the 
Treasury may assist any individual who proposes to carry 
on an undertaking in a Development Area by making 
loans or by making annual grants “either towards the 
cost of paying interest on moneys borrowed or to be 
borrowed for the purposes of the undertaking or generally 
for those purposes.” This clause, as phrased, is very wide, 
and though it will no doubt be administered cautiously— 
the Treasury is to have the assistance of an advisory 
committee—it introduces the principle of the subsidy, 
from which, in undisguised form, the Government has 
hitherto shrunk. Further, grants or loans may be made 
by the appropriate Ministries, with the consent of 
the Treasury, towards the cost of improving the basic 
services in any Development Area—this includes road and 
rail communications, docks and harbours, gas and elec- 
tricity, and health and housing services. The White Paper 
on Employment Policy indicated other measures, such 
as the concentration of munitions production and the 
placing of Government contracts in the Development 
Areas, which presumably do not require legislation. 

These clauses for the encouragement of the Develop- 
ment Areas are the main substance of the Bill. It may be, 
however, that more controversy will revolve around the 
clauses in which it attempts to tackle the problem of 
limiting development in congested areas. Two proposals 
are made, one of general and the other of limited applica- 
tion. Clause 8 stipulates that any proposal to build a 
new factory of over 3,000 square feet must be notified 
to the Board of Trade within three. months. In general, 
the Board of Trade will have no powers to approve or 
disapprove, but the notification will give it an oppor- 
tunity to exercise its arts of persuasion. In some areas, 
however, there is to be the right of prohibition. These 
areas, unlike the Development Areas, are not specified in 
the Bill; under Clause 9, they are to be named by the 
Board of Trade in Orders, each of which will require an 
affirmative resolution of Parliament. The Bill does not 
define them more closely than to say that they are those 
areas where further development “ would be seriously 
detrimental to the proper distribution of industry.” 

Both these clauses are in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Report. But the Barlow Com- 
mission also proposed that a Central Authority should 
have powers from the outset to prohibit industrial 
development in London and the Home Counties. London 
will presumably be scheduled under the new Bill, but 
uncertainty will remain—and delay will be inevitable— 
until the scheduling Order has been issued and accepted 


aa~ 
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by Parliament. The restrictions on building do not, 
moreover, apply to the replacement of war-damaged 
premises. ‘Inis may mean that many of the bombed 
factories in Greater London will merely be replaced, and 
a valuable opportunity will have been lost to secure a 
greater degree of decentralisation. 


* 


Over and above the specified powers contained in the 
Bill, the Board of Trade will be able to exercise a 
powerful direct influence over industrial location so long 
as building materials and labour are in short supply :hrough 
the issue of building licences, without which no firm can 
build. By ensuring priority for building in the Develop- 
ment Areas, the Board can steer industry in the desired 
direction during an initial period, which may well be long 
enough to be decisive for the rehabilitation of these 
regions. Mr Dalton himself places great reliance on this 
method, and he has stated: 

If in the last resort a manufacturer wants to put his 
factory somewhere against our advice, there is no power 
to stop him, but we have powers which approximate to 
powers of compulsion, because he will have to get a 
building licence which is only given on the advice of 
the Board of Trade. 

The emphasis on new industrial building is undoubtedly 
in accordance with the needs of the Development Areas 
themselves, especially in Scotland and the north-east 
area, where the cry has persistently been raised that they 
received less than their fair share of new building for war 
purposes. Trading or industrial estates have been success- 
ful wherever they have been established ; their scale of 
operation has hitherto been too small to make any real 
difference to employment, and it is satisfactory that they 
will be encouraged and extended. The small or medium- 
sized manufacturer is only too ready to accept the facili- 
ties offered at moderate prices and to concentrate on 
production without having to worry unduly about his 
overhead charges. It is to be hoped that there will be a 
close liaison between the section of the Board of Trade 
responsible for development policy and the two projected 
Finance (Corporations, which should provide valuable 
assistance in carrying out the policy. There is also need, 
in some cases, for large-scale public works in the areas. 
Projects such as the Forth road bridge, the Severn bridge 
and the Tyne tunnel are regarded in the Development 
Areas as works of pressing importance, but there is nothing 
to indicate whether such large-scale schemes will be in- 
cluded in the Treasury grants. Housing is apparently to 
be included in the “ basic services” which will receive 
Treasury assistance, and rehousing is certainly one of 
the most urgent needs of the areas, but there is nothing 
to show that the schemes will be effectively linked with 
those of the Ministry of Health or, indeed, whether the 
whole policy will be adjusted to the needs of Town and 
Country Planning. 

All these are matters of administration, and if the 
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administration is energetic and not too closely limited 
by finance, a great deal can undoubtedly be done, under 
this Bill, to rehabilitate the Development Areas during 
the trans.tion period. The question should, of course, 
be raised whether the Board of Trade is right to use 
strong-arm tactics in expioiting its wartime powers to 
get industry to settle in the Areas. In some cases, econo- 
mic harm can undoubtedly be done, as when Richard 
Thomas’s continuous strip mill was built at Ebbw Vale 
for political reasons. But these cases are likely to be few— 
it is only in the heavy industries that transport costs are 
a major consideration, and even in the Richard Thomas 
case some other site within the Development Area, as 
now more broadly defined, might have been fully econo- 
mic. In the great majority of cases, industry’s dislike of 
the depressed areas has not been based on tangible, or at 
least not on economic, factors. The remoteness of the 
areas of heavy unemployment and the bleakness of life 
in them ; the bad housing ; the absence of amenities and 
social life : the tradition (generally unfounded) of labour 
unrest ; the superior social attractions of the home counties 
for the directorial and managerial grades—these have been 
the decisive factors, and these the Government is certainly 
right in correcting (so far as they are legitimate) or over- 
riding (so far as they are illegitimate), in view of the great 
wastage of social capital in depressed areas. 

There is some evidence that employers, once they get 
over the psychological hurdle, find the depressed areas 
just as economic as more prosperous areas—if not more 
so. The war has broken down many _ prejudices ; 
evacuation and dispersal have increased the mobility of 
business men, willy nilly, and many firms now in the 
development areas have been so well satisfied with the 
quality of the labour that they are preparing to remain, 
apart from any social considerations. The decision of 
Courtaulds and Imperial Chemical Industries to set up 
a nylon factory in Pontypool is based on economic, as 
well as on public-spirited, grounds. The evidence from 
Scotland is that many more firms are anxious to start 
peacetime production than can be accommodated in exist- 
ing factories. The present trend, which is likely to develop 
after the war, is for the range of industries which can be 
regarded as mobile to increase, and for a policy of mobile 
industry to be preferred to one of mobile labour. 


* 


For these reasons, a policy of exerting considerable 
pressure, during the short period, to get the existing 
Development Areas on their feet, is certainly to be com- 
mended. But as a vehicle for longer-term. policy, the 
effectiveness of this Bill is much more doubtful. When 
building licences and labour priorities are no longer 
needed, the attractions held out by the Development Areas 


Post-War 


O one now believes that the $ last all clear” will 

herald an immediate resumption of pre-war life 
with its abundance of good things. The continuance of 
rationing, with only gradual relaxation, is accepted as 
inevitable. Nonetheless, the armistice with Germany will 
release a flow of spending—however much discouraged 
officially—which will pour through every gap not closed 
by definite per caput rationing. The end of the war will 
break the mould in which the social conscience has been 
set for the last five years. Few will give a second thought 
to saving fuel or money, making do and mending, or 
taking journeys which on any definition are not “ really 
necessary.” 

Many of the journeys will be the prelude to the first 
holiday since the last days of peace. Reunited families, 
demobilised ex-servicemen on paid leave, workers on 
holidays with pay, newly married couples, families of 
children who have never seen the sea, and others who 
have forgone wartime holidays, may well mean that half 
the population will be holiday-making in the first year 
or so after the war. It seems that the Government does 
not intend to put obstacles in the way of these holidays. 
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will have to be very much stronger than they were before 
the war to exert any influence at all on the location oj 
new industry (in 1935, out of 488 new factories built ip 
England and Wales, only two were in the Special ; Teas), 
The powers contained in the Bill might be enough ; by 
only if they were most generously administered. fhe aq. 
ministration of the powers will make all the difference - 
and after the Board of Trade has lost its temporary per. 
sonnel, it may well relapse to the laisser faire mood shown 
in its evidence to the Barlow Commission. The presen; 
President, Socialist though he is, has said that “ the 
business men of the country are best able to judge the 
business needs of the country” and has disavowed ; 
coercive policy. 

Moreover, the other side of the policy, the powers t 
prohibit development in congested areas, is equally weak 
Local opinion will probably prevent the scheduling of any 
areas other than London ; and purely persuasive power 
may be wholly ineffective in normal times, This side of the 
Bill may perhaps be the means of diverting a few factories 
from the Great West Road to some other non-depressed 
area. It can hardly be said to embody a workable policy 
for permanent control of the location of industry. Indeed, 
it serves to illustrate the point made on more than one 
occasion in these columns, that an effective location policy 
requires far more drastic interference with full economic 
processes than public opinion probably will—and possibly 
should—accept. 

A judgment on this Bill therefore depends entirely on 
how much hay can be made in the existing Development 
Areas while the sun of wartime control shines. It is pos- 
sible that quite a lot can be done—though it is difficult 
to believe that the maladies of these areas can be com- 
pletely cured so long as there is no effective policy for 
their basic industries of coal and steel. But, thereafter, 
there will, under this Bill, be an effective policy for 
guiding the distribution of industry only if it can be 
assumed that emergent depressed areas will be recognised 
at a very early stage, that they will be promotly scheduled 
and that the shock troops of assistance will be rushed t 
the scene at once. Nothing in the peacetime behaviour of 
Government departments justifies very much optimisa 
on this score. And even if these steps were in every cast 
taken in good time, the policy would still be one of firs 
aid rather than of prevention. 

The Bill should therefore best be regarded as 2 ten 
porary reconstruction measure. As such, it is welcome. 
But the problem of securing, as a permanent policy, @ 
balanced distribution of industry remains largely ut- 
touched by it—and will require many more years of 
research into the nature of the relationships between 
government and industry before it can be effectively 
tackled. 


Holidays 


The soft-pedalling of the campaign for “holidays # 
home” and the urgent appeal that arrangements should 
be made for staggering holidays are evidence of this. 

The mere removal of prohibitions is unlikely by itself 
to produce a satisfactory state of affairs. Scenes at railway 
stations and endless queues for meals and beds at, seaside 
resorts may be accepted as an inevitable concomitant : 
war, but post-war holiday-makers will deserve and deman 
a better deal. How to ensure them more comfortable 
journeys and a measure of welcome at their destination 
promises to be one of the minor problems of the ee 
diate post-war period. It seems that the Ministry ©! . 
duction is to assist in staggering holidays, while ™* 
Ministry of Labour is to be the Government agency . 
supervise the overall problem, operating through 
Catering Wages Commission. 


* 


This Commission, set up in July, 1943, under the 
Catering Wages Act of that year, was given the — 
function of inquiring into wages and conditions of — 
ment in the catering trades, and of recommending, ¥ 
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necessary, the setting up of wages boards. This side of 
its work has proceeded successfully and speedily ; a 
number of wages boards have been recommended and 
two have already been appointed. . 

Provision was made in the Act for the Commission 
to inquire into those aspects of the catering trades that 
concern the requirements of the public and of overseas 
tourists. About the time of their appointment, this some- 
what vague provision was given point and decision by an 
instruction Of the Minister of Labour that they should 
inguire into the effect of war conditions on the hotel and 
catering services and recommend the steps to be taken 
ft» meet the requirements of the public, including visitors 
from overseas, in the immediate post-war period. 

These inquiries have been pursued concurrently with 
the Commission’s work on wages boards, and they cul- 
minated a fortnight ago in a tentative report* to the 
Minister of Labour, outlining the present state of the 
trade and making a number of recommendattons concern- 
ing de-requisitioning, payment of war damage claims, 
priorities for re-equipment, the restoration of amenities 
of which coastal resorts were deprived because of defence 
measures, the absorption of suitably qualified ex-service 
men and women into the trades, and so on. Many of these 
recommendations will command immediate and general 
agreement, and Mr Bevin has stated that there is no 
reason why the Government should not take immediate 
steps to implement them. He did not, however, indicate 
which of the recommendations fall into this class. 


* 


It is perhaps hard on the Commission that they have 
had the onerous task of covering the whole sphere of 
catering, as well as the allied trades, in addition to their 
work on catering wages. No blame should be attached to 
the Commission, but it might be questioned whether a 
wages commission was the best body to grapple with the 
whole gamut. Their weakness is apparent in that, after 
twenty months of consultation and deliberation, their main 
proposal on catering as a whole is put forward only as a 
tentative suggestion, and as a stimulus to fresh evidence. 

The proposal is that there should be established a 
national corporation for the catering industry. The inten- 
tion is to issue a further report later, when the views of 
the trade on the proposal have been examined. 

A body such as the Commission envisage would be new 
to this country, although the idea is commonplace on the 
Continent. It would have the widest functions in regard 
to the catering industries and others necessarily connected 
with it. Its activities would include assisting the industry 
to get on to its feet again, maintaining a statistical and 
research office, sponsoring national propaganda at home 
and abroad, dealing with training schemes, co-ordinating 
the interests of the catering industry with allied industries, 
assisting in staggering holidays, promoting workers’ holi- 
days, classifying and grading catering establishments, 
establishing information centres, and generally keeping a 
watchful eye on the tourist trade and the interests of 
holiday-makers and travellers. 

The Corporation would be financed from four sources, 
and each fund would be earmarked for use accordingly. 
Rehabilitation and development would be financed by a 
“sleeper tax” yielding nearly £500,000 a year. Secondly, 
a Government grant would cover the overseas tourist 
trade activities, since the gain from this source is widely 
spread. Thirdly, contributions from local authorities, 
transport and other non-catering but interested parties, 
would be earmarked for holiday traffic promotion 
generally. A further fund, yielding over £200,000 
annually, built up from fees paid by catering establish- 
ments for registration, would be shared among all the 

rporation’s activities, although the bulk would be used 
for the benefit of the catering trades. 

It is still too soon for the considered views of the trade 
to be available. Certainly there will be neither whole- 
hearted support nor wholesale rejection of the idea. Per- 
haps the main factor is likely to be the intense indivi- 
pO iat 





¢ The Rehabilitation of the Catering Industry.” HMSO. 
45 pages. od . 
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dualism of the various sections of the catering industry, 
each thinking it is separate and sharply divided from the 
rest in function and service. In the event, what is there 
that the eel and pie shop and the hotel of international 
repute have in common ? The Corporation’s blanket may 
be too large to be smoothly placed over the conglomera- 
tion of interests that exists to provide catering services. 
Although some, or even all, sections of the trade would 
welcome the fruits of the Corporation’s work, the trade 
in general is likely to be sceptical of the value or practi- 
cability of any overall organisation. Some want to wait 
and see what help they can get from the new finance 
corporations. 

There is no denial that definite assistance in a number 
of directions is required from the Government, and a 
modified form of national catering corporatién might 
eventually be found to be of assistance. 

Whatever the ultimate fate of the proposal, it would 
be a pity if overseas tourist trade development were to 
be lost sight of. There is still, perhaps, much to be said 
for a separate body to deal with tourist traffic, and for 
its immediate establishment. The Travel Association, with 
which the Commission have been in consultation, are 
preparing to expend the balance of their funds in pre- 
paratory work. The Catering Wages Commission, in 
recommending that the Government should finance the 
Overseas tourist side of a national catering corporation, 
accepts the thesis that interests other than the catering 
trades stand to gain from an increase in this traffic. In 
fact, all forms of transport, personal services and retail 
trade—and, indirectly, industry as a whole—would benefit 
by more overseas visitors. The Treasury itself, through 
indirect taxation, takes its share of the revenue thus 
brought into the country. Tourists should not be looked 
upon as only a peacetime phenomenon or only as pleasure 
seekers. They include business men ; and even American 
soldiers can be regarded as tourists. At the moment, 
according to a recent statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 


of our current dollar receipts the dollar equivalent of the 
pay of the United States forces stationed in the sterling 
area is much the most important element. 


While this will not be the case after the war, steps should 
now be taken to ensure that revenue from overseas 
tourists should be as high as possible. 


* 


The catering industries’ need for Government assistance 
is a matter of urgency. The lifting last year of the defence 
area ban ‘on travellers resulted in an influx of visitors 
to East and South-East coast resorts which they were ill- 
prepared to receive and with which the railways could 
not cope. This year the number of holiday-makers is likely 
to be considerably larger, in view of the mood engendered 
by the military situat.on. People are now prepared to per- 
mit themselves some relaxation of effort. If the Armistice 
should come before the main holiday season, the demand 
for holidays will be heightened. The immediate prospect 
is one of an acute shortage of holiday accommodation. 

Seaside hotels and boarding houses are being de- 
requisitioned. But this is only a first step. In many cases 
furniture and equipment were requisitioned too, and 
hotels and boarding houses have had their share of war 
damage. Labour is needed to repair hotels, furniture and 
equipment to restock them. These have to be found in 
the face of supplies scarcely adequate to meet minimum 
needs for more vital purposes than holiday-making. 

It is tempting to suggest that people should wait longer 
for luxuries such as holidays away frgm home, but it is 
unlikely that mere exhortation would have much effect. 
‘And if people rate their holiday so high on the list of their 
post-war demands, perhaps facilities should be accorded 
them, provided it is made quite clear that a postponement 
of some building and some domestic re-equipment might 
be involved. 

The main difficulty is that cheap accommodation will 
be relatively scarcer than the expensive hotel. The problem 
provided by the extension of holidays with pay would 
have been a difficult one to solve in any case. Five years 








vy 
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of war have hindered even the most elementary steps 
towards solution, and have aggravated the problem. —— 
No doubt there is room for Government action, in view 
of the Holidays with Pay Act, 1938, and the encourage- 
ment given to holidays-with-pay schemes. The idea has 
been mooted that the Government itself should run holi- 
day camps, but this, mercifully, would be destined for 
unpopularity. Army camps and industrial workers’ hostels 
in suitable areas could be offered to voluntary societies. 
Local authorities, having run British restaurants, might 


NOTES OF 


It is known that during the visit of the French Foreign 
Minister to London, long-term questions of treaties, alliances 
and permanent relationships were shelved in favour of more 
pressing problems. The most urgent political question 1s 
France’s reaction to the Crimea agreements and its decision 
on the convening of the San Francisco Conference. Since 
General de Gaulle refused to confer with President Roose- 
velt, the French Government remained in ignorance of the 
precise details of the Yalta discussions until M. Bidault 
reached London. It is to be hoped that close acquaintance 
with the facts will satisfy the French that their interests have 
not been overlooked and that they will see their way to 
becoming joint-conveners of the San Francisco Conference, 
even though they are not in a position to modify in advance 
the proposed procedure on voting. 

These questions concern the status and standing of France 
as a Great Power ; but far more pressing are the problems 
of France’s survival as an ordinary functioning economic 
community. The country’s first need is more supplies—coal 
or imports to replace the coal which the French are supplying 
to the Allied armies, a certain amount of wheat, fats, and 
above all shipping to bring into France the supplies—in- 
cluding vegetable oils—which are only awaiting shipment 
from the French colonies. In all this, France must rely on 
Allied generosity. Mr Churchill has said that, owing to the 
coincidence of the peak of the German war with the peak 
of the Japanese war, shipping space has never been tighter. 
This may be so, but it is difficult to believe that if Britain 
ate into some of its food stocks, and if the United States 
reduced some of its non-essential seaborne imports from 
South America, more supplies and ships could not be 
spared. The British are sending over 1,000 reconditioned 
lorries. This is a good start, and it is to be hoped that 
M. Bidault’s mission has secured other tangible results of 
the same kind. , 


+ . * 
The Greek Scene 


According to official Greek statements, the agreement 
between the Greek Government and EAM and ELAS is 
working satisfactorily. The surrender of arms by ELAS 
is proceeding smoothly, though some ELAS groups are 
reported to have crossed the frontier into Jugoslavia. The 
National Guards and British units have already taken over 
some areas held by ELAS. Peace has been restored, but 
political excitement continues to run high. 


Mr Churchill has reminded the Greeks that “ the intense 
political activity of the Greek mind must continue to give 
way to practical problems of economic reconstruction.” 
There are many signs that this “intense political activity 
of the Greek mind” is now much more noticeable on the 
Right than on the Left. It is true that the peace has been 
without the vengeance that was feared, but, nevertheless 
several unpleasant incidents have occurred. The Orthodox 
bishops who havé served as chaplains to ELAS units 
have been dismissed from the Church ; and there have been 
comp.aints that employees have been penalised who were 
Suspected of sympathy for E.A.M. M. Rallis, the Minister 
of the Interior in General Plastiras’ Government, has re- 
signed in protest against the appointment of a special Under- 
Secretariat for the Gendarmerie and Police—an ill-famed 
institution since the days of the Metaxas regime—and the 
Under-Secretary for the Gendarmerie is meanwhile the 
acung Secretary of the Interior, Political emotion has also 


flared up in connection with the trial of the quisling minis- 
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in holiday areas expand into the holiday camp trade 

Perhaps the Government could best assist the provision 
of cheap holiday facilities by a system of supply priorities. 
and the allocation of furniture and equipment at joy 
prices, to establishments with scales of charges below q 
certain level. Such a system would bé of help to nop. 
profit-making organisations, and commercial enterprises 
on these lines might qualify for special loans. No previous 
suggestion along these lines appears to have been made. 
and it might be worth serious attention. 


THE WEEK 


ters who-are now openly defended by the Royalisis. Genera) 
Plastiras’ Government seems to be internally less coheren 
than it pretends to be. 

The Liberal ministers, headed by the Foreign Secretary, 
M. Sophianopoulos, try hard (and not without some success) 
to make matters run smoothly. They insist on fair treatment 
for the defeated but still buoyant Left. At the same time 
the Government tries to divert political passions from 
internal to foreign affairs ; and a strong anti-Bulgarian cam- 
paign, culminating in the demand for a revision of the 
Greco-Bulgarian frontier seems to be in full swing in 
Athens. 


The Housing Muddle 


The fog surrounding the Government’s housing policy 
gets thicker and thicker. Mr Sandys’s latest statement has 
been the most confusing of all and has resulted, first, in a 
variety of contradictory interpretations of his meaning, and 
second, in an agonised plea from Parliament and the press 
for a fuller and more satisfactory explanation of the situation 
through a debate, a White Paper, or both. 


The statement in question announced, rather apologetic 
ally, a change of policy and a switchover from the con- 
struction of temporary to that of permanent houses. Thi, 
the Minister said, was necessary because factory space could 
not be released from war production, because labour, timber 
and steel were still scarce, and because local authorities 
could not find the extra sites for temporary bungalows 
Consequently, the housing programme for the moment 
would be limited to a small number of prefabricated 
bungalows (plus the 30,000o—now “a substantial propor- 
tion ” of the total—to be despatched from the United States 
and to the construction of less highly prefabricated types. 

The conclusion to be drawn would therefore appear 
be that the delayed end to the war has made it impossible 
to carry out the promises made last year. That, by itseli, 


is understandable, and only a moderate virtuosity would 


seem to be needed to put across this very simple explana- 
tion. But the situation is confused by Mr Sandys’s peculiarly 
contradictory assertion that the change in. policy will no! 
result in any fewer houses being built—this in spite of the 
fact that less prefabrication is to be used and that permanen' 
and not temporary houses are to be put up. Were, then, a! 
the arguments of time-saving and labour-saving once 
plausibly put forward in favour of the Portal house quite 
untrue? 


* 


Mr Sandys is getting into deep and dangerous walt! 
There is no longer any certainty that the Government's one 
aim is to find shelter for as many people as possible % 
quickly as possible. The justification of the latest volte-face 
is said to lie “in the interests of town planning and 0 
public economy.” Here, perhaps, is the clue to the conul- 
drum. The temporary housing programme has ‘0 
abandoned—not merely delayed—because there is no room 
for it in the 6vercrowded towns where it is chiefly needed. 
It also has to be abandoned because the Government ©on- 
sider it too costly a makeshift—even though the inevitable 
slowing-up in the housebuilding programme means OVv¢T 
crowding and discomfort for thousands of families. Thes¢ 
two considerations would provide an explanation of why the 
temporary housing programme has to be abandoned and 
not merely delayed. The slackened progress of the wat, if 
that had been the only difficulty, would have deferred the 
temporary house programme, but would still have allowed # 
to make its contribution of time-saving and labour-saviné 
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at a later date, when it would have been still more necessary. 
If these are the reasons for the change of policy, as appears 
to be the case, the Minister of Works would be well 
advised to complete his confessions. Whatever the dis- 
appointment he may give, a full explanation of the difficulties 
encountered and the alternatives offered can only do good 
to his reputation and may help to reverse the unfortunate 
impression made last week. As it is, even those who are most 
ready to give the Government full credit are confused, 
perplexed and increasingly suspicious that the right order 
of policy is being reversed. The obvious course of wisdom 
is to have a moderate long-term programme of “ traditional ” 
housing, with the largest possible supplementary and-imme- 
diate. programme of “ untraditional ” houses—which should 
be permanent for preference but temporary if necessary. 
The Government seem to be moving in the precisely 
opp site direction. - 
bd * ® 


The Severn Barrage Scheme 


The Panel of Engineers appointed by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power in 1943 to review the conclusions of the 
Severn Barrage Committee of 1933 has now issued its 
report. This supports the main recommendations and find- 
ings of the committee, advises certain technical modifica- 
tions in the project, and maintains that it could, in certain 
circumstances, be economically justified. The main points 
of agreement between the two reports are that the site 
chosen for the barrage, the “English Stones” reef, is the 
most advantageous ; that single-tide working—the develop- 
ment of power on the falling tide only—is preferable, 
under existing conditions ; and that the committee’s esti- 
mate of available power, an average annual output of 
energy at the barrage sub-stations of 2,190 million kilowatt- 
hours, is substantially correct. 

The modifications include the abandonment of the 
pumped storage suggestion, the installation of larger tur- 
bines, a More Cautious assessment of the value of the basin 
above the barrage as a new dock area, and the recommen- 
dation that rail and road crossings of the estuary should 
be regarded as projects distinct from the barrage itself. 

The new scheme and its transmission system are esti- 
mated to cost £47,000,700, compared with £28,640,000 fcr 
the 1933 scheme, Construction would occupy about nine 
years and would employ 4,570 men annually at the site 
and 6,285 indirectly in the provision of cement, steel, 
machinery and transport. During the first fifteen years of 
operation, the plant would mean an annual saving of 
nearly one million tons of coal. 


* 


From the engineering point of view the scheme is cer- 
tainly workable and has the attractions of an untried idea ; 
and recent developments—such as the extension of grid 
supply and improvements in constructional and electrical 
engineering—make it more feasible. But considered eco- 
nomically, the barrage seems much less practicable. 

It is true that coal-fired power stations now pay at least 

twice as much for their fuel as they did in 1933, and that 
interest rates, which represent the heaviest single item 
of cost in hydro-electric projects, cre at the moment favour- 
able. But will the price of coal remain at its present level? 
Or, rather, can it be allowed to remain so high? And what 
will happen to construction costs? Can it be assumed that, 
in the long run, construction costs will be only 65 per cent 
above the pre-war level, while coal costs not only remain 
at their present high level but rise by a further 6s. a ton? 
Che prospects for British industry, particularly for its power 
0 export, are grim indeed if the price of the basic raw 
Material is to remain so much out of line with other costs. 
Yet it is only on this artificial basis that the project can be 
justified as a commercial proposition. 
_ A decision to launch the barrage project now could only be 
justified if the future of coal were regarded with the deepest 
Pessimism, With so many less speculative calls upon the 
hation’s limited capital resources, investment in the barrage 
Would certainly be untimely. At the very least, it is ele- 
mentary prudence to wait a few years and see in what 
telationship the various costs settle down. 


* * * 


Fuel and Power 


The second reading of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power Bill provided members with another opportunity to 


relieve their feelings about the coal situation by attacking 
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the war-time record of the Ministry. Nobody would pretend 
that the Ministry has been an unqualified success—as 
Colonel Lyons said, it has too often been “a Ministry of 
complacency one day and a Ministry of apology the next ”— 
but its record is not nearly so black as it is painted. It 
has carried most of the blame for shortages quite beyond 
its control. 

The purpose of the Bill is to continue the Ministry’s 
functions, other than the emergency ones, so that the powers 
and functions which were operated separately before the 
war can be brought under unified control during the diffi- 
cult years of transition. Efficiency in the various fuel and 
power industries is largely a matter of internal organisation 
and technicai development, but it can be powerfully assisted 
by good team-work and co-ordination. It would be ridiculous 
to go back to the pre-war system by which coal was the 
concern of one Ministry, gas and petroleum of another and 
electricity of a third. A single Ministry does not by any 
means guarantee a co-ordinated policy. But, without it, any- 
thing of the sort is impossible. 


* * e 


Rehabilitation for Italy 


On February 24th, the heads of the Allied Commission 
in Italy communicated to the Italian Government the details 
of the new status which the Allies had agreed to grant to 
Italy. In accordance with President Roosevelt’s and Mr 
Churchill’s declaration of September 26, 1944, the . . . “ rela- 
tionship between the Aliied Commission and the Italian 
Government” has now become “one of consultation and 
advice.” In matters of day-to-day administration the Italian 
Government is now free to pursue its policy without inter- 
ference from the Allied authorities, at least in so far as those 
policies are not prejudicial to the military interests of the 
Allies. In practice, the Italian Government has: been freed 
from the obligation to submit its decrees and laws to the 
Allied Commission for approval. It is also free to make 
appointments at all levels of the civilian administration. 
Allied regional officers will no longer supervise local Italian 
authorities. In relations with foreign countries, too, the 


Italian Government has now been allowed to establish 





FLYING MONEY 


Fei-Tsien —Flying Money—the ancestor of the bill of exchange, 
was invented in China in the seventh century. It provided a 
means of transmitting money from place to place and thus 
assisted in developing trade and travel in China’s vast 
territories. 


The Emperor of the T’ang dynasty who originated this 
method of payment little knew he was sowing a seed which 
would grow into a highly specialized financial system enabling 
nation to trade with nation. 


Modern international commerce calls at many stages for 
facilities which only a bank with wide ramifications can 
provide. In whatever overseas transactions you are interested 
and whatever the nature of your engagements, this Bank, 
with an extensive branch system in the home country and 
banking connections throughout the whole wide world, 
is able to offer you unrivalled services at whichever of its 
1800 offices is most convenient for your purpose. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 
122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
NN 0 LT ES 
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direct contacts with other Governments, and not as hitherto 
indirect contacts through the Allied Commission. Italian 
Ambassadors in Allied capitals will enjoy the privileges to 
which diplomatic representatives of sovereign states are 
entitled and accustomed. 

It is enough to mention these new arrangements in order 


to realise the extent to which the activities of the Italian | 


Administration have hitherto been restricted by Allied con- 
trol. The real responsibility of Signor Bonomi’s Govern- 
ment for the conduct of Italian affairs is therefore begin- 
ning only now. 

The burden of that responsibility is very heavy indeed, 
set as it is against the background of economic and political 
disorganisation throughout Italy. Yet the present Govern- 
ment has so far had to contend with less political difficulties 
than either the Badoglio Government or Signor Bonomi’s 
first Administration. The core of the present Governmental 
coalition consists of three parties: the Liberals, the Christian 
Democrats and the Communists. The Socialists, the Action 
Party, and the extreme Monarchists remain in semi- 
opposition—the Monarchists because they are not satisfied 
with the fact that the rights of the dynasty have not been 
explicitly recognised, and the Socialists and the Action Party 
because they want the principle of the Republic to be 
explicitly asserted. However, not a single party (except for 
the remnants of Fascism) has gone into outright opposition ; 
and so far the seemingly unnatural coalition between the 
Liberals, Catholics and Communists has to all intents. and 
purposes worked with surprising smoothness. 

As the Prime Minister pointed out in the House of 
Commons, the Italian Government will have to re-shuffle 
itself after the liberation of the ‘ndustrial north. The present 
coalition, after some changes in the personnel of the Govern- 
ment, will probably have a fair chance of continuing in 
office. In the north the Communist influence is presumably 
very strong; and the Communists’ participation in the 
Government may help the present Administration to tide 
over what is likely to be the most critical period in the 
political life of post-Fascist Italy. 


Economic Charter for the Americas ? 


Of the nine draft proposals submitted on Monday by 
the United States delegation to the Mexico City Con- 
ference, the two most outstanding were those calling for a 
free trade policy in the Americas and a programme for the 
industrialisation of the Latin American republics. The first, 
described as “a ten-point economic charter of the 
Americas,” proposes the elimination of cartels and economic 
nationalism, provides for equal access to raw materials as 
envisaged in the Atlantic Charter, and seeks equitable treat- 
ment for foreign enterprise and capital, together with the 
encouragzment of private enterprise and discouragement of 
Government intervention in business, The second promises 
American co-operation in industrialising Latin America by 
the provision of the necessary machinery as soon as possible 
after the war. 

These far-reaching proposals inevitably call attention to 
the great strides made during the war towards the diversifi- 
cation of the economies of the different Latin American 
states, and to the prospects lying ahead for new industries 
which have so far been built up to meet a strategic demand, 
but which must, after the war, sustain the impact of the 
proposed economic charter for the Americas. The iron 
resources of Brazil and Peru are no longer unexploited 
wealth. Brazil’s output of pig-iron, steel ingots and rolled 
steel during the first half of 1944 was respectively 67, 81, 
and 66 per cent higher than in the first half of 1939. Forty- 
five million dollars from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and 25 million dollars from the Brazilian 
Government have been invested in the Volta Redonda steel 
mills and in opening up the Itabira iron reserves. Presi- 
dent Vargas’s Economic Planning Committee. although it 
wishes to avoid charges of self-sufficiency, sponsors full 
exploitation of Brazil’s resources. In particular, it wishes 
to build up secondary industries round its steel plants. There 
are parallel trends in Peru. In Bolivia, whose extractive 
industry has little immediate prospect of secondary develop- 


ment, prosperity hinges on the Jevel of ore quotas and prices 
established in the United States. . 


On technical grounds, the future of heavy industry in 
Latin America must be uncertain, if only because of labour 
problems and the general absence of adequate coal reserves. 
On economic grounds, Latin America has received strong 
support from the Export-Import Bank, which has. emerged 


ys 
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since 1940 as a definite instrument of American foreign 
policy. Lend-Lease disbursements throughout Latin America 
totalled $172 million at June 30, 1944. Between January 
1940, and June, 1944, the Export-Import Bank invested 
approximately $200 million in Latin America, most of which 
has led directly to the purchase of exports from the United 
States. With similar stimuli, lighter manufacturing indys- 
tries, free from the competition of American, British o; 
European imports during the war, have enjoyed boom con- 
ditions. In 1943, for instance, the textile output of Sao 
Paulo was estimated to equal that of Lancashire. Is jj 
this new production going to exclude foreign goods after 
the war? How will it affect the trade relations of the Latin 
American states? Can it even be maintained*without massive 
help from the United States? These are the problems which 
America’s “ Economic Charter” will certainly raise. 


* * * 


Tuberculosis at Large 


A report of the Medical Research Council on the 
mass miniature radiography of civilians (HMSO, price 3s) 
is primarily a technical document of interest only to those 
concerned in this specialised work. But the findings of 
the survey, which covered two factories, an office group com- 
posed of civil servants, and a mental hospital, on the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis among the working population are of 
general interest. If the mental hospital cases are omitted— 
for the population of such hospitals is well known to show 
a higher incidence than the general population—it appears 
that newiy discovered significant tuberculosis lesions were 
found in 1.0 to 1.§ per cent of the persons examined. These 
figures include 0.3 to 0.4 per cent who were in need of insti- 
tutional treatment, the remainder requiring out-patient 
observation while continuing at work. If these findings can 
be generalised for the working population as a whole, it 
would appear that, out of a total of, say, 20,000,000, some 
200,000 to 300,000 have tuberculosis without know.ng it and 
that of these some 60,000 to 80,c00 ought not to be at work 
and require institutional accommodation. In a recent parlia- 
mentary answer, the Minister of Health stated that the 
total number of sanatorium beds provided by local authori- 
ties in England and Wales was 29,000, and that the existing 
waiting list was about 4,500. 

The survey reveals other problems besides the shortage 
of sanatorium beds—which is a short-term problem since the 
80,000 cases, once detected, would be non-recurrent. There 
is the question of the re-employment of TB patients afte: 
treatment and the employment of those in whom treat- 
ment is unlikely to arrest the disease. Of the total o! 
21,000 persons radiographed, 69 had previously-diagnosed 
pulmonary TB of whom 14 were classed as unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of their medical or social condition. 
Some of them were able to do a normal job but were « 
danger to their fellow workers because they were potentially 
infective. There is at present no means of dealing with 
these so-called chronic active cases. All the TB authorities 
can do is either to advise them to stop work, which means 
they would fall on relief, or to try to have their working 
conditions modified—which again might mean a loss m 
earnings. The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act may 
enable suitable facilities to be provided for the emp cyment 
of these cases, but in the meantime the Ministry of Health’s 
decision to exclude them from the special scheme of finan- 
cial allowances should be reversed. 

The report of this survey fully justifies the use of routine 
mass radiographic examinations of the civilian population, 
provided it is emphasised that a clear X-ray does not prevent 
a person from contracting the disease later. Of the 79 new 
cases needing treatment, 29 denied having any symptoms 
at all and only 17 of those admitting symptoms had con- 
sulted a doctor about them. Together with adequate facili- 
ties for radiographing people developing symptoms be- 
tween the routine examinations, the extensive use of the 
miniature ‘apparatus should be a valuable weapon in com- 
bating the disease which causes more than half of a‘! deaths 
of people in thejr youth and prime. 


* * * 
. 


Arise, Ye Neutrals 


In its sixty-sixth month, seven new members of the 
United Nations—Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru and Ecuador—have joined in the war against 
the Axis. Some of these new Allies were a good deal more 
than passively neutral during the most critical stages of the 
war. Egypt, for instance, as the Prime Minister reminded the 
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House of Commons, rendered the most valuable services 
to the Allies during the war in Africa. At that time the 
security of Allied communication lines depended to a large 
extent on Egypt's good will and friendliness, and the British 
Government advised Egypt against a formal declaration of 
war. The Syrian and Lebanese Governments, too, co- 
operated with the Allies at a difficult period in the war. 

As for Turkey, it is true that “we knew where its heart 
ay,” but the Turks have not allowed their feelings to govern 
their actions ; and the strictness of their neutrality even after 
Teheran was underlined by their continued resistance to 
Allied pressure. Since the odds against them were extremely 
heavy as long as they were within Germany’s striking 
power, it would clearly be self-righteous to condemn 
Turkey’s attitude. The Latin American republics, however, 
cannot defend their neutrality on similar grounds. The 
grotesque touch about the sudden mass conversion of 
neutrals and co-belligerents into Allies is provided by the 
fact that a declaration of war on the Axis before March 1, 
1948, has been made a condition for admittance to the 
San Francisco Conference. Many hitherto neutral Govern- 
ments are anxious to obtain admission tickets to the Con- 
ference before the box-office closes. 


But are such conditions for admittance really necessary? 
Could the participation of the interested nations not have 
been secured by a liberal interpretation of the term “ United 
and Associated Nations’ Conference”? Will Sweden and 
Switzerland (nobody doubts where their hearts lie) be 
excluded? It would be absurd te penalise those countries 
which, for geographicai reasons, are still somewhat timid 
towards Germany ; and it would be unjust to deny them 
the seats at the Conference table that Chile and Paraguay 
have been enabled to obtain almost at cut prices. 


* * * 


Exit General Radescu 


The political tension in Rumania, caused by the attacks 
of the Left on General Radescu’s Government, has now 
developed into an acute crisis. Armed clashes between 
General Radescu’s followers and his opponents have taken 
place in many Rumanian towns; and in Bucharest itself 
several Ministries and the Royal Palace were for a while 
beleaguered by members of the National Democratic Front, 
among whom the Communists were most prominent. The 
Allied Control Commission, it is reported, has now inter- 
vened and has forbidden the Rumanian troops to open fire 
on the demonstrators. 

A new feature of the situation is that the King has becone 
involved in the crisis. The Left hinted that if the King 
failed to yield to the demand for General Radescu’s dis- 
missal “the position of the dynasty will be compromised ” 
and that the agreement of September last under which the 
King preserved his throne might be invalidated. Significantly 
enough, these warnings were broadcast not from Bucharest 
but from Moscow. On Wednesday M. Molotov’s Deputy, 
Commissar Vyshinsky, arrived in Bucharest presumably in 
order to communicate the warning ‘in person. The King 
apparently yielded; he has dismissed General Radescu. 
The ostensible motives for the Russian intervention in 
Rumania have been that the Rumanian Government has 
failed to fulfil the terms of the armistice and that law and 
order must be preserved along the Russian communication 
lines in Rumania. It will be interesting to see whether the 
political trouble in Rumania will come under the joint con- 
sideration of the Big Three, as the Crimea agreement would 
seem to suggest. 


* * * 


Prospects for Emigration 


A question last week in the House of Commons raised 
once more the question of emigration from this country to 
the Dominions after the war. Many young men and women 
in the services without any civilian ties of family or 
employment in this country are considering the advantages 
of beginning new lives overseas. The question is whether 
it should be public policy to encourage them or not. 

The Prime Minister’s reply indicated that the matter was 
under discussion with the Dominion Governments ; pre- 
sumably, when these talks have been concluded, the Govern- 
ment will make a comprehensive statement of policy. That 
this will not contain any great encouragement to emigrants 
on the part of the British Government was also hinted at, 
when Mr Churchill stressed the manpower needs of the 

nited Kingdom. There will be, it is clear, a certain conflict 
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of interest between the individual and the state in this 
matter. The United Kingdom, faced with a hard struggle 
to recover from the economic wounds and sacrifices of the 
war, is also faced with an ageing population which can ill 
afford further losses, by migration, of its young men and 
women. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s assurance in September, 1943, 
that British policy would not be affected by Britain’s own 


‘declining numbers cdn, for these reasons, only be safely 


interpreted as meaning that no prohibitory restriction wil 
be placed on would-be emigrants. The measure of assist- 
ance, on the other hand, will be by arrangement with each 
Dominion Government. This policy, rooted in the pre-war 
agreements with Australia and Southern Rhodesia, would 
mean that financial assistance to emigrants wou'd come 
largely from the Dominions. Besides this help, which in any 
case is likely to be limited, there will be needed greatly im- 
proved machinery—in Mr Churchill’s words, “a careful and 
refined organisation ”—to inform and assist the emigrant. 

A policy on these lines would not be likely to lead—nor 
should it—to a great increase in the rate of emigration 
from these is!ands; it would, therefore, still leave unsolved 
the problem of finding new blood for the Dominions. In 
both Australia and New Zealand—and to a smaller extent 
in Canada—there is a strong desire, not only to set off a 
declining birth-rate, but to increase the population to a 
new economic optimum by encouraging immigration. The 
relatively few immigrants of British stock will have to be 
suppiemented by Europeans. Mr Churchill’s offer, on Tues- 
day, of British Empire citizenship to Polish veterans is a 
step in this direction, and there have been other signs 
recently that the Dominion peoples are prepared to widen 
their hitherto narrow definition of “ desirable ” immigrants. 
It is on these lines, rather than by mass emigration from 
this country that the problems should be tackled. 


= * » 


Murder in Cairo 


The murder of the Prime Minister of Egypt, Ali 
Maher Pasha, during the Parliamentary session devoted to 
the Egyptian Declaration of war on Germany, might seem 
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to indicate important political undercurrents—dissatisfac- 
tion with the British connection, underground fascism, or, 
since it is only a few weeks since Ali Maher’s Saadists 
swept the polls, political spite on the part of his rivals, 
the Wafd. It seems almost certain, however, that the murder 
was an act of individual and aimless terrorism. The assassin 
was a young student—the traditional assassin type of the 
Middle East. He claimed to represent a group of other 


students, but has, it appears, no particular party affiliations.’ 


The passion which led him to murder was extreme 
nationalism. The Egyptian declaration of war seemed, no 
doubt, to youths of his stamp to be dictated by the British 
and to be a rebuff to Egyptian sovereignty and independ- 
ence. 

The assassination, as the work of an irresponsible ex- 
tremist, has no immediate political significance. Yet it is 
a reminder of how easily resentments can be inflamed and 
passions aroused against the Anglo-Egyptian relationship. 
As Mr Churchill reminded the Commons in his statement 
on the Conference, Egyptians of all parties have loyally 
observed the Treaty. But there are Egyptians in all parties 
who want to see it modified after the war and who are also 
ready to raise the question of the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium in the Sudan. Mr Churchill stated that, at the 
recent talks in Cairo, 

— was no question of shaping new policy for the Middle 

ast. 

Perhaps the occasion was premature, but without new 
policies in the not too distant future there are shoals 
ahead for British interests in the Middle East. 


* * * 


Aids to Hearing 


A Deaf Aids Committee has been appointed to advise 
and assist the Medical Research Council in promoting re- 
search into problems relating to instrument design which 
have been raised by new methods of alleviating deafness. 
These new methods, based upon a combination of micro- 
phone, earpiece and amplifier, are undoubtedly effective. 
But there is a danger that the technical progress achieved 
may be exploited by fraudulent concerns. As the National 
Institute for the Deaf pointed out some years ago, 


Advertisements of aids to hearing appear in almost every 
publication of the country. . . . In many cases, the claims 
put forward are often so absurdly extravagant, and often so 
ignorant, that it is surprising that intelligent people can be 
deceived by them. . 


There is a big demand from the deaf for inconspicuous 
appliances, and this has been exploited by the production 
and advertisement of a large number of gadgets costing a 
few shillings to produce, but sold at prices up to five 
guineas. 


The Institute advises deaf and semi-deaf persons to seek 
medical advice before accepting such aids, and after they 
have been fitted. It has also compiled a list of reputable 
firms on which the deaf can rely for fair dealing. But once 
a good appliance has been bought, the problem of the high 
cost of maintenance remains. A correspondent in the British 
Medical Journal recently drew attention to this problem, 
and suggested that a “standard model” should be pro- 
duced which could be serviced by any competent wireless 
mechanic. : 

The establishment of a national health service is a good 
time for a full investigation into all these questions. Every 
insured deaf person should have the right to the best pos- 
sible appliance, just as every amputation case should have 
the right to the best possible make of artificial limb. But 
the best possible appliance at the moment is undoubtedly 
very expensive—an efficient machine may cost £21 or more. 
Yet it would be contrary to the principles of the health 
service if people who could afford it were able to buy such 
a machine while those who relied on state provision had to 
be content with something less effective. The state has so 
far done little for the deaf, presumably because they are 
likely to be less economically dependent than, for instance, 
the blind. But they deserve no less pity and help. 


oo * * 


Experiment with Time 


Daylight is among those many commodities which have 
been stretched to go round a little further in wartime. If 
the worker has seen daylight only on Saturday in winter, at 
least he has seen it for an hour more. The fate of the extra 
hour’s daylight in the evening, unseasonably termed British 
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Double Summer Time in summer and British Summer 
Time in winter, has now been decided. Already, the farmers 


have been asking for their stolen hour back. Their 
that wartime needs no longer justify its retention m 
granted. But what of peacetime needs? 

There is, of course, no witchcraft in changing the clock 
An hour more of daylight in the evening means an hoy; 
less in the morning. Exactly the same result would b- 
secured if everyone got up an hour earlier ; but that seems 
to be asking too much. It is much easier to change the 
clock than to change conventions—and the question to ask 
is whether urban conventions, which govern the lives of 
nine-tenths of the population, have become so sluggish and 
lie-abed that more than pre-war summer time is needed to 
give them a maximum share of daylight—and with it health, 
happiness and working efficiency. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, it does not follow that the clock must be 
changed an hour at a time or only twice each year. For 
instance, in the three mid-winter months daylight is so 
short that no clock-changing can help, and in the three mid. 
summer months it is so plentiful that at least two hours 
can be added at night without many workers getting up in 
the dark ; but the amount of clock-changing must be strictly 
limited—to four times a year at most—if muddle is to be 
avoided. 


The farmer’s case rests on the claim that he needs to 
work by the sun. Difficulties arise for him if markets and 
transport work by clocks that are an hour or two hours 
behind his natural schedule. The farmer’s case could be 
largely met if milk lorries, markets, and rural buses and 
licensing hours were also determined by the sun. The delay 
in delivery to consumers would be very slight, and ramblers 
would on occasion be pleasantly surprised. By such 
methods, farmers might be persuaded not to let the sun 
go down on their wrath. 


Claim 
ay be 


x * * 


Shorter Notes 


The chairman of the Inter-Departmental Committee 
which is to inquire into the provision made for children 
deprived of a normal home life will be Miss Myra Curt, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, who was ont 
of the two members of the Committee which inquired into 
conditions in the London County Council’s remand homes 
There will be 16 other members, including representatives 
of local authority and voluntary welfare services, a pro- 
fessor of child health, and three MPs. 


* 


The Labour Party’s decision—long delayed and much 
debated—to re-admit Sir Stafford Cripps to the fold will 
be welcomed in non-Labour as well as Labour circles. Sit 
Stafford has certainly worked his passage since he was ¢x- 
pelled from the party in 1938 for Popular Front activites ; 
he has travelled from Southport to Transport House 0 
Moscow, Delhi and Whitehall. The decision can hardly 
mean that Labour is allowing any relaxation of party dis- 
cipline—the door to co-operation with other political parties 
was bolted at the December Conference. But brains and 4 
national prestige are electoral assets which the party cannot 
afford to neglect. 


* 


A debate on air accidents in the House recently revealed 
considerable disquiet concerning the dangers of air travel. 
It should be remembered, however, that the risks 
wartime flying are necessarily greater ; that long journeys 
by high officials are now more frequently made by 4! 
than by sea or land; and that the percentage of accidents 
per passenger-mile is quite possibly lower in the a'r than 
on the roads. The table below is a fair indication of the 
enormous increase in air travel, even if military transport ® 
discounted, during the war. By comparison, it would seem 


idents not 
unlikely, to say the least, that the rate of accidents 9 
due to enemy action has increased by as much. 
1938 1943 | 1944 
aos: iragetpeniiven a mien Ee eine a ite 

Total miles flown by British airlines on g 813,913 

I a i a lad on on ania 11,053,702 | 12,575,417 isn 1 B52 
Passengers carried on overseas routes. . 74,585 66,565 _— 
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Letters to 


Post-War Arithmetic 


Sir,—I heartilyeagree with the conclusions of your article 
on Post-War Arithmetic, that capital formation must not be 
alowed to be the “residuary legatee” from the national 
dividend, but the allocation of resources should be subject 
19 the purposive direction of the state, and must have due 
egard to a scheme of national priorities. I should like to 
make it clear, however, that the particular figures of post- 
war investment, which you quote as “utterly inadequate,” 
were not put forward by me as an estimate of what is 
desirable, but were introduced for the very purpose of 
demonstrating how inadequate capital investment would be 
f it were treated merely as a residuary item. In the same 
table from which these figures were taken (Table 60, page 
391, of “ Full Employment in a Free Society ”), there were 
wo other alternative investment plans given which you 
ignore, the one showing a rate of gross investment (on your 
definition) of £1,050 million, and the other of £1,300 million, 
both involving some control over consumption, though 
both consistent with a higher level of actual consumption 
than that reached in 1938. 

You also criticise my assumption that the post-war national 
real income, under a full employment policy, will be 20 per 
cent above that of 1938. My own view is that this estimate 
is more likely to prove too low, if it is taken to refer (as it 
was meant to refer) to the position at the close of the 
transition peried, when the situation will again be stabilised ; 
though I may have allowed too short a period for this 
transition. But even if one took your own estimate of a 
no more than 10 per cent increase, it would still be possible 
to double the rate of net investment in fixed capital without 
restricting real consumption below its pre-war level—i.e., 
while increasing private consumption by 25 per cent over 
its present level. 

The conclusion to be drawn from such estimates, there- 
fore—whether one inclines to be pessimistic or optimistic 
about the future national income—is not that we “can’t 
afford” major schemes of national improvement without a 
drastic curtailment of consumption, but that we cannot afford 
todo without planning. Provided that the idea of budgeting 
the use of national resources in accordance with a scheme 
of priorities is carried over into peace-time, and the necessary 
controls are retained, there is little danger of the post-war 
reconstruction plans having to be curtailed for lack of means. 
—Yous faithfully, 

Cambridge NICHOLAS KALDOR 


[There was no intention of suggesting that Mr Kaldor 
expressed himself as satisfied with the results of his statistical 
estimates. His two alternative plans were not quoted because 
they did not attempt to show what was alone relevant to our 
article—namely, what is likely to happen in the absence of 
any attempt to impose a scale of priorities. There was also 
no attempt to say that Mr Kaldor’s estimate of post-war 
national income was wrong—but only that a more cautious 
figure is just as likely—Ep1Tor.] 


Patent Medicines 


Sirn—The Secretary of the National Pharmaceutical 
Union, writing on the “Chemists’ Friends Scheme” in 
your issue of February 3rd, makes it appear that the 
functions of this organisation consist merely of the 
testriction of sales of medicines to persons qualified for that 
Purpose and to the most laudable prevention of misleading 
advertisements. His letter, however, omits a third function 
which was very clearly described in an excellent survey 
of the chemists’ business published before the war by the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. According to 
this report, 

Manufacturers of proprietary medicines are asked to limit 

to pharmacists the retail distribution of their goods, and those 
that agree to do so are placed in the “ Chemists’ Friends ” 
list and their products are given special prominence by retail 
Pharmacists who support the scheme. Retail supporters of 
€ scheme are asked not to give prominence to the goods 


te manufacturers who are not on the “ Chemists’ Friends ” 
ist, 


The aim of the scheme, therefore, is to restrict com- 
Peuon it is devised to increase the turnover of the 
©-called genuine chemist and has, to this extent, a purely 


the Editor 


commercial purpose. Not very long ago a trade journal 
reported that there was conflict between the Chemists’ 
Friends Scheme and another retad trade association ; it was 
suggested that the Friends Scheme was “prohibiting 
under penalties all chemists from granting, if they so desire, 
normal display facilities to manufacturer members” of that 
association. If the principle on which the Chemists’ Friends 
Scheme is based should find general acceptance, Mr 
Mallinson’s friends may one day find that manufacturers of 
photographic articles, cosmetics and leather goods, or 
publishers of books, might exclude pharmacists from selling 
commodities so out of keeping with their proper business ; 
they might restrict the sale of these commodities to 
“genuine” retailers in order to protect the public from 
buying from non-specialised salesmen. 

Nobody will deny that the sale of most medicines 
definitely requires a qualified chemist ; ‘there is legislation 
to secure this object. But there are patent medicines and 
semi-medical articles where such limitation is not necessary 
and where, if organised in the Friends Scheme manner, it 
simply means restriction of commercial competition.—Yours 
faithfully, HERMANN LEvy 

Richmond 


The Dutch Government 


S1rR,—I was very much surprised to read the note in your 
issue of February 17th on the resignation of the former 
Dutch Minister of the Interior, Mr Burger. Nobcdy will 
deny that there should be discrimination in the treatment of 
the various categories of collaborators. Mr Burger, however, 
advocated that there should be no treatment at all, except as 
regards those who had been members of the Dutch National- 
Socialist movement. Admittedly not every burgomaster who 
acted as a tool of the Germans should be sentenced to heavy 
penalties ; there are degrees in collaboration. But public 
opinion rightly insists that the liberated nation should have 
leaders with a clean record. This Mr Burger opposed. 

You may have noticed that his two Socialist colleagues, 
Minister Aibarda and Minister Van den Temple, have 
made it clear that they in no way shared Mr Burger’s un- 
statesmanlike opinion.—Yours faithfully, 

L. DE JONG 
(Editor of Radio Orange) 


The Coal Industry 


Sir,—In his letter appearing in your issue of February 
17th, Sir P. Malcolm Stewart criticises Mr Robert Foot’s 
Plan for Coal on the ground that “no hand is held out to 
labour so as to secure the essential co-operation of the 
trade unions.” 

No doubt your correspondent had read the plan before 
writing his letter, but perhaps he paid insufficient attention 
to principle X on page 42, which reads as follows :— 


That the workers in the Industry be kept fully informed 
of its progress and circumstances in every direction and 
given every opportunity and encouragement to make their 
full contribution towards its greater prosperity. For this 
purpose close liaison between the two sides should be 
established and permanently maintained, on a national level, 
on a district level and at every colliery. With this object in 
view a Joint National Committee, a suitable Joint Committee 
in each district and Pit Production Committees, should be 
regarded as essential parts of the structure of the industry. 
The latter shou'd not only be continued and everywhere 
be brought up to the level of the many that are already 
being operated with success, but the scope of their dis- 
cussions and, if necessary, their constitution, should be 
enlarged and altered to enable proper effect to be given to 
the general intention stated in this paragraph. No matter that 
is established as one of national principle should be exc'uded 
from the discussions of the Joint National Committee, the 
Joint District, Committee or the Joint Committee established 
in each colliery. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. J. GIlespre. 
The Mining Association of Great Britain. 








There are many men and women in the Services who. would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you would 
hand it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at any 
Post Office, it will go to them. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Wage Issues 


Two actions by the War Labour Board have brought 
wage policy back into the limelight and threaten to disrupt 
the Board. One is the report of the Board’s public mem- 
bers advising the President against any upward revision in 
the “Little steel” formula for the fixing of wage rates, 
from which Labour hotly dissents ; the other is the Board’s 
recommendation of a minimum wage of §5 cents an hour 
in the textile industry which was opposed by its industry 
members. 

The “little steel ” formu!a, evolved in 1942, provided, it 
will be remembered, for the freezing of basic wage rates 
except for a 15 per cent increase over the levels of January 
1941, to compensate for the rise in the cost of living between 
January, 1941, and May, 1942. Provision was also made 
for raising substandard wages and correcting inequalities. 
The extent of further increases in living costs since May, 
1942, is the subject of bitter disagreement. A recent report 
by Mr Davis, the chairman of the WLB, put the rise over 
the whole period at less than 30 per cent, while labour insists 
it is nearer 45 per cent. As for wage increases, the public 
members of the Board, while admitting that basic wage 
rates have risen only 19.4 per cent, point to an increase in 
hourly earnings of 30 per cent, due to upgrading, incentive 
payments, and mesit rises, and to a 75 per cent growth 
in gross weekly earnings, due to longer hours, overtime 
pay, and shifts to higher-wage industries. 

Labour is motivated not only by its conviction that 
higher prices have out-stripped wage increases, but by its 
fear that when the work-week is shortened, labour will 
experience a 22 per cent drop in “take-home” pay without 
any immediate compensation in the form of lower prices. 
It complains, as well, of the injection of gross weekly 
earnings into the discussion of a stabilisation plan origin- 
ally designed to stabilise hourly wage rates. The public 
members’ report admits some truth in labour’s arguments 
both as to the cost of living and a possible post-war 
“squeeze,” but argues that greater injustices wou!d be 
done to white-collar workers and non-unionised labour, 
by endangering the stabilisation programme. 


* 


The report urges, instead, that Congress amend the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, which fixes minimum wages at 40 
cents an hour, along the lines of Senator Pepper’s Bill, 
which would make anything below 65 cents an hour sub- 
standard during the war. In effect, this is what the War 
Labour Board has been doing in decisions on “ sub- 
standard” and “ inequitable” wage rates. Until the textile 
case, anything under a rate of 50 cents an hour had come 
to be regarded by the Board as sub-standard, and capable 
of adjustment without infringing the stabilisation formula. 
Should the textile decision go into effect, it appears that 
55 cents an hour would become the new effective minimum. 
Such an increase requires, however, the consent of the 
Office of Economic Stabilisation if it will result in price 
increases, 


The textile industry, which pays the lowest wages of 
any basic manufacturing industry (earnings average 64.6 
cents an hour) probably presents as good a case as can be 
found for upward adjustment, not only on the grounds of 
fair play, but on account of its loss of manpower at a time 
of textile shortages. The CIO union involved has pressed 
for a basic rate of 60 cents an hour and in protest at the 
delay in reaching a decision has released workers from ‘their 
anti-strike pledge. 

But it is certain that public opinion would condemn a 
general policy of increasing wage rates. The Congress of 
Industrial Organisations and the Ameri¢an Federation 
of Labour are well aware of the probable public reaction; 
but they are forced on, partly by a sense that this winter 
may prove the last opportunity to secure favourable treat- 
ment, and by their apprehensions lest Mr John L. Lewis 
repeat his earlier coup. The current coal contract expires 
on April 1; and should he demonstrate once more his 
capacity for securing by force what more co-operative labour 
leaders have failed to obtain, the ability of the CIO and 
AFL leaders to control their members may be impaired. 


» 
ry 


The chief victim of these conflicting pressures js 

Labour Board. If it is unable to meine os centile ee . 
dations effective, and the CIO withdraws its representative 
as is threatened, the Board’s authority will suffer a }} 
even more fatal than that contained in the icatintaee, 
Ward decision handed down last month. - 
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Advice to Conservatives 


During the past week Mr Walter Lippmann has reag 
the Repubucans in Congress a lecture on the principles ang 
practice of sound Conservatism and the functions of ap 
Opposition party. The occasion of these strictures is th 
implacable hostility of Senator Taft and his followers, no 
only to Mr Wailace’s control of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, but to his appointment in any form. Senato; 
Taft, who has made himself the mouthpiece of the die-hard 
Republicans, has made it clear that he regards this 2s a 
particularly offensive form of teaching one’s grandmothe: 
to suck eggs. 


It is Mr Lippmann’s contention that, while Congress 
was well within its rights in depriving Mr Wallace of the 
financial power to carry out his policies without resort t 
Congress, the Senate has no further case for blocking his 
appointment; that to do so would be unconstitutional 
Legalisticaily, there may be some doubts about the view 
that the power to confirm does not imply the power w 
reject. The fight over Mr Wallace, however, recalls irte- 
sistibly President Jackson’s shrewd prophecy when the 
Senate rejected the nomination of Martin Van Buren a 
Minister to Great Britain: “ They have broken a Minister, 
but they have made a President.” 

Mr Wallace’s enemies may not have done him a com- 
parable service ; but the moral applies to issues as well as 
men. Mr Lippmann accuses Senator Taft of 

leading the Republican Party into the blind alleys of dum 


obstruction on vital issues, and’of making it incapable of offs: 
ing a trustworthy alternative to a third end fourth term fo: 


Mr Roosevelt 
and of committing an unforgivable folly by not insisting 
that Mr Wallace share the responsibilities and_ practical 
difficulties of the job. 

The adaptability which has marked British Toryism an 
has served it so well is conspicuously lacking on the 
American Right. Republican standard-bearers like M: 
Willkie and Governor. Dewey have, in their different ways, 
recognised this danger, but without any noticeable effec! 
on the rank and file. The charge that he was only a “ carbon- 
copy Roosevelt” proved Mr Willkie’s greatest handicap with 
his party ; and even Governor Dewey has been attacked on 
the same score. In the long run, however, Mr Lippmann 
undoubtedly is right in insisting that adaptability is the 
foundation of a successful and practical Conservatism. It 
is a lesson which might be studied with profit in both party 
camps, by Senator Byrd as well as Senator Taft. A species 
which is incapable of adaptation eventually becomes extinct 


* * tt 
The Stroke of Twelve 


Entertainment becomes the industrial Cinderella this 
week. Mr Byrnes has followed the “ brown-out ” and the 
ban on horse-racing by a midnight curfew on restaurants, 
night-clubs, cinemas, and theatres all over the country 
on the ground that early closing will save fuel, and, ind- 
dentally, manpower and transport. The effect will be felt 
mainly in the large cities, and especially in New York, wher 
Mayor LaGuardia has made a valiant, but fruitless effort © 
secure a reprieve for over a thousand night-clubs. 

New York has always been an entertainment centre for 
the nation. Now, although passed over, to a large extent 
by war industry itself, it is crowded with war workers from 
a hundred other cities seeking relaxation. There has been 4 
mushroom growth of new restaurants and night-clubs ; there 
is standing room only at the theatres. 

However valid the reasons for the curfew—and it would 
be interesting to see some estimate of the expected savings 
—the step will inevitably be regarded as a sumptuary ordi 
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ance, undertaken with at least one eye on public morale, 
Holiywood already is grumbling that no fuel econcmies are 
needed in sunny California. Experience with Prohibition 
showed how impossible it is to enforce such regulations 
unless there is free public consent; neither morals nor morale 
can be jegislated into existence, In this case there is an even 
greater danger that evasions will be w:nked at by local 
guthorities and condoned by local opinion. It would only 
be in line with trad.tion if fuel, in the place of alcohol, is 
pootlegged, and if illicit lights shone in the eyes of the 
“blind pigs.” 
*x x * 


What Price Steel 


Rundstedt, the weather and the manpower shortage have 
all combined to make the steel outlook in the United States 
dismal. The total effect of the decline in production in 
January will not really be visible until the second quarter, 
when the deficit may be as high as 3 million of the required 
17,465,000 tons. This seriously threatens the war produc- 
tion programme, which does not reach its peak untl June. 

Steel is at the top of the manpower priority list. The 
industry stitl needs 100,000 men, but has no hope of getting 
them without compulsory legislation. Those now employed 
are working at their peak, but such strained prceduction can- 
not be maintained; the men will reach a point of exhaustion. 
And always hovering ominously over the steel landscape is 
Mr John L. Lew‘s’s courtly letter to Secretary of Labour 
Perkins, giving her the legal thirty days’ notice of strike 
action because “a dispute exists within the meaning of 
the Smith-Connally Bill.” 

Although it does not compare with war production in 
immediacy, the problem that probably looms largest to a 
steelman is post-war steel prices. The industry has absorbed 
a 20 per cent rise in steel-making costs since 1929 by spread- 
ing overhead costs over a much larger volume of production. 
With an eye on the time when war orders will decline, the 
industry is anxious to absorb some of this overhead now 
by a general price rise. ; 

Prices, were frozen in 1941 at 1939 levels, but earnings 
have been fortified by withdrawal of the concessions from 
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official prices usually made in peacetime competitive mar- 
kets ; by speciality products which carry extra charges ; and 
by the sure profit of ordnance and shipbuilding work, which 
looms large in the industry’s total business. Application is 
now being made to the Office of Price Adminisiration for 
a ten per cent general rise in prices, which would restore 
prewar profit margins. There is a significant proviso that 
basic wages should not be increased after Germany’s 
defeat. 

The demand for a general increase in steel prices on a 
declining market is an exceptional one. But those spokes- 
men of the industry who justify it expect a demand up to 75 
per cent of capacity after Germany’s defeat, since they 
look for 2 good degree of maintenance in arms preduction. 
This 75 per cent market estimate, however, discounts the 
possibilities inherent in large inventories, which some other 
authorities think will amount to 20 milion tens. Heavy 
drafts on these stocks for civilian production, if combined 
with a sharp decline in war production, would make any 
prise rise the OPA granted now look very academic. 


Shorter Notes 


Fewer people were employed in the United States in 
January than in any month since Pearl Harbour. The total 
potential labour force declined to 50,960,000 workers, wh’le 


those actually employed out of this estimated force hit 
another low of 50,120,000. 


* 


The Manpower Bill which the Senate Military Affairs 
Comm<‘ttee proposes to substitute for the May-Bailey 
“ work or fight ” measure passed by the House is so patently 
inadequate, and has received such a bad press, that it now 
seems likely that the May Bli may be reintroduced on the 
floor of the Senate. Amendments to the Senate’s Com- 
mittee’s proposed Bill, drastically increasing the penalties 
for employers, have not increased its popularity. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Conservation of Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


THE conservation of natural resources has become a 
matter of growing concern to the Canadian people. The 
Eastern Ontario Conservation Conference, wh:ch was held 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, early in February, 1945, 
is Only one of many signs of an awareness that, to use the 
language of a recent parliamentary committee, “unless 
adequate precautions be now taken, much of our national 
wealth will rapidly disappear.” The interest taken in it in 
the later stages of the war is in part connected with the 
expectation that considerable post-war employment can be 
derived from conservation and development measures. 
Many studies have been undertaken in various parts of 
Canada, and a number of concrete plans will be ready 
when hostilities cease. 5 

Until very recently, conservation was a negiected art in 
Canada. In the atmosphere of boundless optimism which 
accompanied the expansion of the Canadian eccnomy from 
1806 onwards, the after-dinner speakers, taking about 
“Canada’s inexhaustible resources,” drowned the more 
Prudent voices. The prodigal “gutting” of Canada’s 
natural wealth has, in many areas, been notorious. It has 
hot yet ceased, and, indeed, the exigencies of war have 
compelled acceleration in some fields. 

Some consequences of exp!oitation have been spectacular, 
such as widespread soil-driftingeon the prairies, the 
abandonment of exhausted mining camps and the dis- 
appearance of the white pine forests of southern On‘ar‘o. 

thers have been more subtle, such as the recent evidences 
of malnutrition of cattle and the steady lowering of the 
Dutterfat content of milk in dairy regions where the soil 
's being depleted of chemical elements. 

A recent issue of Canadian Affairs quoted the Chief 


Forester of British Columbia as estimating that the pro- 
vince is cutting one-third more timber than it is grow.ng, 
and that about one-haif of the sound wood cut in the 
forests is being left on the ground. The British Columb’a 
government appointed a Royal Commission on Forest 
Resources in 1943 to investigate and make recommen- 
dations. 

A committee set up by the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy recently reported that 63 per cent of 
Canada’s metal production in 1942 came from min‘ng areas 
discovered prior to 1910, and only § per cent from mining 
areas discovered since 1930. 

Dr Robert Wallace, chairman of a government sub- 
committee on conservation, recently wrote of southern 
Ontario that 


the submarginal areas are growing larger, the water in streams 
and wells is becoming less, and erosion of different types, 
including topsoil washing on agficultural land, is increasing. 


As a joint project between the Dominion Government 
and the Province of Ontaro, Dr Wallace’s sub-com- 
mittee and the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
have recently completed an exhaustive study of the results 
of thoughtless exploitation of the natural resources of one 
small region of southern Ontario. The area chosen was 
the Ganaraska Watershed, of about 100 scuare mites, 
which is the drainage basin of a small river flowing into 
Lake Ontario at Port Hope. The area was originally covered 
with heavy forest, wild life was abundant, floods on the 
river were rare, the soil was fertile. Settlement began 
with the arrival of United Empire Loyalists in 1793, and 
the population rose rapidly after 1837, reaching a peak in 
1881. By this time the rich stand of timber had been near!y 
exhausted, the farms had begun to deteriorate “under 


steady cropping and erosion of soil by wind and water 
began. Then the young peop‘te began to migrate from the 
area. The population has declined steadily since then, and 
several formerly thriving communities have disappeared 








\ 
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altogether. Floods on the Ganaraska River have become 
much more severe since the forest cover was removed, and 
the wild life has largely disappeared. The silt carried down- 
stream in the floods makes constant expensive dredging 
necessary in Port Hope Harbour. In a single year floods 
have caused damage to property of $250,000. 

The Interdepartmental Committee, after a thorough 
survey of the Ganaraska Watershed, recommended mea- 
sures to end the soil erosion, control flocding-and sub- 
stantially restore its timber, wild life and agriculiural re- 
sources to their original state. Precise estimates were made 
not only of the cost of this rehabilitation, but of the 
exact number of man-days’ work which would be inci- 
dentally provided as an employment project after the war. 
The sponsors of the recommendations believe that they 
have given Canada a gauge or yardstick by which the 
cost and employment possibilities of iarger projects in other 
parts of Canada can be computed. 

The most important proposal for the restoration of the 
Ganaraska Watershed is the creation of a new forest of 
20,000 acres on the northern part of the watershed, sub- 
marginal lands being withdrawn from agriculture for the 
purpose. Other recommendations inc.ude eng neering 
works to prevent flooding ; tree planting and wocdlot man- 
agement in the agricultural areas; new farming methods 
to control erosion ; the building of dams to encourage wild 
life and for agricultural needs ; the building of tourist and 
recreational centres; the creation of community pasiures ; 
and the roadside planting of highways. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,400,000, and the projecis would provide 
work for 600 persons for approximately two years. 

The Ganaraska Watershed is not, of course, typical ot 
Canada. The overall picture is far from depressing. 
Authorities estimate that proper forest management across 
Canada would permit the present high rate of exploitation 
and export to be continued indefinitely. There are still 
vast water powers to conserve and develop. There are 
extensive mineral areas not even scratched. Few agricultural 
areas have been so severely gutted that they cannot be 
restored. 

The activities conducted under the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act of 1935 demonstrate what strides can be 
made in a single decade in repairing the damage done by 
reckless farming methods. The Act was passed when soil 
drifting, abandonment of farms and economic destitution 
was widespread. Under the Act, over 20,000 dug-outs and 
dams have been constructed to conserve “run-off,” and 
another 20,000 are projected. One and a quarter million 
acres of sub-margina! land have been withdrawn from field 
cropping and converted into permanent community pas- 
tures. Soil drifting has been controlled by the planting of 
hardy grasses and by proper methods of cultivation. The 
PFRA administration has also undertaken many small 
irrigation projects, and has done preliminary surveys on 
projects which would give the prairies four or five million 
acres of irrigated land against the present 600000. These 
major projects cannot be undertaken until steel, concrete 
and plentiful labour are again availab‘e. But already, by 
tree planting, by water conservation and by the wise use of 
land, the PFRA has transformed the face of a cons derable 


portion of the sub-humid and semi-arid plains of Western 
Canada. 


Italy’s Finances 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME] 


THE condition of Italy’s finances can best be described if 
the Budget report made by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Signor Soleri, on September 29, 1944, is brought up to a 
later date, December 10, and analysed. 

The first section includes ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture. The whole of the revenue is included here, but only 
that part of the expenditure which can properly be called 
permanent and excludes those items that result from the 
state of war. Total ordinary expenditure is thus put at 
33,658.2 million lire and total revenue at 12,938.3 million 
lire, leaving a deficit of 20,719.9 million. This part of the 
total deficit should not cause concern. Revenue is low 
because the best part of the revenue-producing territory, 
the north of Italy, is still in the hands of the enemy. When 
Italy is wholly liberated it should not be difficu!t to return, 
in a couple of vears Or 80, to a Budget balanced at the level 
of about 40 milliard lire. A few items, for instance defence 
will be reduced ; others will expand. Social welfare and 
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education will be greatly increased. Eventually the tate 
Budget will rise to 60 milliard and perhaps 80 miliiarg ‘lire. 
Whatever the future rate of exchange, there is a big differ. 
ence between a present-day Budget of 4o milliard lire ang 
the pre-1914 Budget of 2.5 milliard. At the present official 
rate of exchange of 400 lire to the pound or 100 lire to the 
dollar, which means 170 1945 lire to one 1914 dollar, the 
real burden of the 1914 2.5 milliards cannot be valued at 
less than 80 milliard lire of to-day—or even more, since 
if the lira was undervalued when the Allies first landed in 
Sicily, it is now overvalued. Thanks 10 the devaluation of 
the lira and the virtual nullification of the debt charges, jt 
is now easier than in 1914 to make both ends meet in the 
ordinary Budget. 

The real problem concerms the extraordinary war and 
transition-to-peace Budget. Here there is no revenue, but 
only expenditure. Nevertheless, a distinction can be made 
between mon-recurrent and permanent extraordinary 
expenditure. , 

It is fairly certain that the non-recurrent items will] not 
reappear in the future. For instance, the State Railways’ 
deficit is estimated at 6,661.6 million lire for the fiscal year 
1944-45, with a probable further increase of 4,000 million 
lire in the same year. This deficit will surely disappear when 
the. railways are rehabilitated and civil] traffic substituted 
for the almost exclusively military traffic of the Allies. The 
war expenditure of the army, navy and air force is esti- 
mated at 32,653 million lire, and this item will likewise 
disappear. The repatriation of Italian prisoners is estimated 
to cost 30,000 million lire. The total of such non-recurrent 
expenditure for the current year is estimated at the grand 
total of 95,412.6 million. It is probable that the whole of 
this big sum will not be spent before June 30, 1945. After 
the war, war expenditure will be replaced by freconstruc- 
tion expenditure, for which only 4,658.4 millions are bud- 
geted in the current fiscal year. Even if a five-year or, 
better, ten-y¢ar reconstruction plan should require a state 
expenditure of 50 milliard lire yearly, the burden should not 
exceed the internal savings plus potential imports of foreign 
capital. 

The total internal savings prior to 1914 were estimated at 
2 milliard lire, which at the present official rate of exchange 
is equivalent to 50 milliard 1945 lire. Will Italian savers be 
able and willing to lend to the state and to private entre- 
preneurs 25 milliard lire each? In addition, will foreiga 
bankers and capitalists lend to the Italian state the 25 mil 
liards needed to complete the 50 milliards wanted for the 
state’s ten-year reconstruction plan? Savers, Italians and 
foreigners alike, will come to the rescue only if a truly 
democratic regime can maintain law and order. 


The Bread Subsidy 


From a strictly financial point of view, the first step to be 
taken is to put a final stop on those recurrent extraordinary 
expenditures which are the true causes of the permanent 
gap between revenue and expenditure. The first and fore- 
most of these recurrent extraordinary expenditures is the 
bread subsidy. The cost of the 1 kg. loaf of bread is 15 lire, 
against a price of 5 lire. The present loss to the Exchequer 
is 18 milliard lire yearly and the loss will go up to at least 
30 milliards when the north of Italy is liberated. This and 
this alone is the motor driving the presses printing bank- 
notes. Italian savers are willing to subscribe to ‘Treasury 
bonds and bills for the sake of the liberation and rehabilita- 
tion of Italian territory, but they are afraid to give monty 
which is squandered on a purely demagogic bread subsidy. 
There is a limit to voluntary loans and taxes ; and people 
feel that the limit has been passed when the state [ries 
vainly to keep down the cost of living by subsidising bread 
at so huge a cost. Inflation becomes inevitable ; general 
prices in their turn do increase ; and wages and salaries ar 
pushed up. : 

The old and new increases in the wages and salaries of 
state employees alone are estimated at about 20 milliard lit. 
The vicious circle will nullify the purchasing power of the 
lira if the source of inflation is not stopped at once. 
generation ago, Signor Giolitti, the Prime Minister. and 
Signor Soleri, the Minister of Food, persuaded Parliament, 
after a six-months’ fight, to approve the act of Fobra) 
21, 1921, which abolished the bread subsidy and rescue 


‘Italy’s finances. When, on October 28, 1922, the march 0” 


Rome put Mussolini and the Fascists in power, the Traliaa 
state budget was balanced thanks to the courageous be 
haviour of the last democratic liberal statesmen. 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDS and influenza cannot be resisted when your diet 
is deficient in vitamin A: the daily dose of Crookes’ en- 
sures you the necessary amount. Adults cannot keep healthy 
and children cannot grow up with straight bones and 
strong teeth without sufficient vitamin D: the daily dose of 
Crookes’ keeps your supply well above the safety level. 

This extra supply of vitamins A and D will work 
wonders in building up your resistance and stamina 
through this sixth wartime winter. 
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WHAT WILL IT BE LIKE? 


What will it be like, your post-war that, to compensate for th; 
car? It must give you speed with | years of waiting. This distinc 
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ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWES 


URGENT 
CALL 


To Cut Consumption of 
GAS AND ELECTRICITY 


Ice-bound coal trains, an unprecedented strain on ga 
works and power stations—these were the conse 
quences of the recent abnormal weather. it will take 
time for coal stocks to recover from the effects © 
these conditions. 

All consumers must make a special effort to cut e 
and electricity consumption everywhere, at home an 
in the works, in offices, shops, restaurants and hotels. 


FROM INDUSTRY AN ALL-ROUND CUT OF 10% HAS 
BEEN ASKED. Management must see that these 
savings are made without harm to essential war ot 
duction. A good fuel watching system will be foun 
invaluable. 

Unless an all-round economy of at least 10% can be secured - 
maintained by voluntary efforts, the Government will be compe 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Middle Eastern Inflation 


> VERY country in the Middle East has suffered some 
f: measure of inflation as a result of the war. The causes 
f that experience have been broadly the same for all the 
countries concerned, but they have operated with varying 
degrees of intensity. What is more important, forces of 
inflation have not met with equally vigorous resistance in 
each of the countries in question. Though their clams to 
real belligerent status may be a little doubtful, each of 
them has felt the direct effect of war on its economy. In 
most of them the impact has come through the presence 


. of large bodies of Allied troops and through the effect of 


their expenditure on the volume of available consumer 
goods. Military purchases of materials and competition for 
local labour have inevitably influenced and distorted price 
and coSt structures, 

All these countries have suffered in varying degrees from 
shortages of materials. Addit‘onal purchasing power has 
thus been superimposed on a smaller volume of things to 
be purchased. In ‘Turkey, where the presence and expendi- 
ture of Allied troops have not been felt, the keen compe- 
ution for local produce by Germany and the Allies has 
produced much the same result. The direct effect of pre- 
emption on the economy of Turkey sudden!y ceased moré 
than a year ago, but its distorting influence on the Turkish 
price structure and on the volume of currency pumped into 
circulation in that country during the previous four years 
is likely to endure for a long time. 

As will be seen from the accompanying table, which gives 
the latest indices of the monetary circulation, wholesale 
prices and cost of living in seven Middle East countries, 
the incidence of inflation has varied considerably within 
this area, 


(1939= 100) 

Monetary Wholesale Cost of 

Circulation Prices Living 

(1944) (1944) (1944) 

ne 321 (July) 459 (May) 422 (May) 
SEE 562 (Dec.) 328 (Sept.) 287 (Sept.) 
Palestine ...... 691 (Dec.) 365 (Nov.) 252 (Dec.) 
<P Pee 1,013 (Dec.) 1,078 (Nov.) 592 (Nov.) 
Mee <cstataves 918 (Dec.) 493 (Nov.) 375 (Dec.) 
Persia... ded 786 (Dec.) 497 (Dec.) 684 (Dec.) 
ME ios eer 168 (Oct.) 227 (Nov.) 160 (Dec.) 


The degree of inflation has proved smallest in the Red 
Sea area. In the Sudan, which makes the best showing, this 
must be attributed to the existence of a first-class admini- 
strative machine which is, in effect, a branch of the British 
Civil Service. In Egypt, the comparative modesty of the 
rise in prices—when measured in terms of the expansion 
of the monetary circulation—must be attributed to the rich- 
ness of the country. Egypt, more than any other country 
in the Middle East, has been able to meet the additional 
strains made upon its economy by the war through an in- 
crease in production. In addition, Egypt has had a potent 
anti-inflation solvent at its disposal in the form of external 
sterling debt which it has been able, in part, to repatriate. 
In the case of Palestine, the re!atively small dimensions of 
the inflationary problem (especially when viewed in the 
light of that in neighbouring Syria) are largely due to the 
existence of an efficient civil administration operating the 
only real price control system in the Middle East. Outside 
this Red Sea area, the ravages of inflation have been greater, 
increasing in each country with the poverty of its material 
resources and of its adm‘nistrative machine. ; 

Inflation in the Midd'e East has been fought with a 
variety of: weapons. In Egypt advantage has been taken of 
the accumulation of sterling balances (which now stand at 
about £300 million, compared with £50 million at the 
beginning of the war) to repatriate Government sterling 
debt. The counterpart of the repayment of external debt 
has been domestic borrowing, which has helped to mop 
up purchasing power within the country. In addition to 
the official repayment of external debt, private investors 
—Not only in Egypt, but in Palestine—have for some time 


past been purchasing sterling securities, mostly of enter- 
prises with local interests, in the London market. These 
purchases have helped to keep down the rate of growth 
both of monetary expansion and of the “ abnormal ” sterling 
balances. 

The best method of reabsorbing inflationary purchasing 
power would have been for all countries concerned to 
increase their taxation. This task, however, for political and 
administrative reasons, has proved far beyond their powers. 
Such increases in taxation as have occurred have mostly 
taken the form of indirect taxes, whose incidence has 
proved to be highly regressive. No real attempt has been 
made to raise direct taxation even where the machinery 
for it was ready to hand, as in the case of land taxation in 
Egypt. 

Another obvious method of mopping up redundant pur- 
chasing power is to raise loans in the domestic market. 
The main obstacle to this policy in the Middie East is that 
the local investor does not take very readily to fixed-interest 
Government loans. Such issues are not popular unless 
baited with the chance of lottery prizes. Last October the 
Palestine Government offered £1,000,000 of bearer lottery 
bonds carrying interest at 1 per cent and, in addition, the 
chance of substantial prizes, to be drawn for quarterly. The 
issue was a great success. As the Colonial Under-Secretary 
explained at the time: 


To a considerable section of strictly orthodox Moslems the 
receipt of a steady 3 to 34% through a Government loan, 
which would seem entirely respectable to a Quaker com- 
munity here, is utterly abhorrent. It is the sin of ‘usury in 
their eyes. On the other hand, large casual or adventitious 
gains, which might well seem objectionable to the respectable 
sections of our own community, would not cause the slightest 
twinge of conscience in the Moslem world. 


Iraq has since copied the device with an issue of 100,000 
bearer bonds of 10 dinars each redeemable in 20 years 
and carrying interest at 2 per cent, with a further 2 pex 
cent devoted to prize money. This loan was fully sub- 
scribed in two days, and it is estimated that three times the 
amount issued could have been placed. There is. evident 
scope for development of this particular anti-inflationary 
technique. 

x 


Another powerful weapon wielded against inflation has 
been the sale of gold in most of the countries concerned. 
In all of them there is a long tradition of gold trading and 
of actual gold circulation. The machinery was, therefore, 
ready to hand for the initiation of sales of gold by the 
Allied authorities. The objective of these sales has been to 
cover as much as possible of the muitary expenditure in the 
countries concerned and to give the local populations some 
tangible medium of hoarding which they would hold in 
preference to the stocks of foodstuffs and other materials 
which the peasants might, given the scarcity of consumer 
goods, have been unwilling to send to market. The efficacy 
of this gold selling policy has been increased by the fact 
that in all these countries the open market price of gold, 
at which official sales have been made, has risen consider- 
ably above the official price. The gold sovereign, whose 
official price is 39s. 3d., was, at the end of 1944, quoted at 
105s. 2d. in Egypt, 104s. in Palestine, 104s. sd. in Syria 
and Iraq, 93s. rod. in Persia, and 93s. 3d. in the Sudan. 
These open-market quotations are fairly well integrated 
through an active arbitrage traffic which success‘ully braves 
and overcomes all the official restrictions on gold move- 
ments between these countries. 

The measurement of the true extent of inflation in the 
Midd'e East is a particularly difficult problem to solve, 
despite the collection of accurate price statistics. Part of 
the rise in prices is a function of scarcity and transport 
dislocation, and it is difficult at present to distinguish be- 
tween the effects of smaller supplies and of inflated pur- 
chasing _power on the level of prices. Some fall in prices 
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is inevitable as supplies come in. That corrective is already 
evident in Turkey, where prices began to deciine in June, 
1943. The index of wholesale prices, based on the first half 
of 1939, touched 715 in that month, and has since declined, 
according to the latest available figures, to 459. This is 
partly due to the suspension of competitive bidding for 
Turkish produce by the belligerents, but is also the result 
of the good 1944 harvest and of an ampler supply of 
imported goods. 

When this factor of abnormal scarcity is removed, part 
of the present price distortion in the Middle Eastern 
countries wil] disappear. But, as may be seen from the 
growth in the monetary circulation of each of these coun- 
tries, it is only the froth of the existing price inflation that 
will be removed. Unless a considerable measure of 
monetary contraction takes place it is probable that prices, 
wages and costs in the Middle East will after the war 
remain hoisted on a level much higher than those in the 
United Kingdom. 

If anything like the present disparity between the rise 
in prices in the Middle East and the United Kingdom is 
perpetuated considerable adjustments of exchange parities 
will have to take place after the war. These rates have 
remained rigidly controlled and unchanged during the war. 
Admittedly, there will be a two-way pull on the Middle 
East exchanges with sterling after the war. The capital 
position of each of these countries vis-d-vis the United 
Kingdom has been improved. They all hold much larger 
sterling reserves than formerly, and if there were to be any 
attempt to convert a substantial part of these balances into 
local currency the effect might well be to cause the Egyptian 
pound and the other currencies concerned to appreciate in 
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terms of sterling. But much of these reserves must in any 
case remain immobilised as security for expanded note 
circulations. The rest will, in all probability, be funded on 
reasonable terms and thus deprived of their ability to 
disturb the exchange markets. On this assumption, the 
pull of the capital factor is likely to be rapidly outweighed 
by the influence of the relative price levels on the trade 
of the countries concerned. In Palestine, for example, this 
factor will come into play rapidly, because there are 
industries in that, country which will depend on expon 
markets after the War and which will then have to expon 
at prices adjusted to the world level. These exchange 
adjustments, however, cannot be made until a truer measure 
of the comparative inflation suffered by all currencies 
concerned can be obtained than is at present available. 
Where the process of deflation has already begun, as in 
Turkey, the position may be ripe for fairly early decisions, 
In no country can they be postponed much beyond the 
point at which normal trade, determined by relative cogs 
and prices, takes the place of the pre-emption and syb- 
sidised commercial operations of the war period. 

One pointer that such exchange adjustments are expected 
is the current price for gold quoted in the Middle East 
countries. It is not altogether illogical or irrational that 
buyers in these countries should be prepared to pay two- 
and-a-half to three times the world price for the metal— 
calculating the parities at the official rates of exchange. 
When those rates have been adjusted to allow for the 
wartime damage inflicted on all the currencies concerned, 
it may be found that the Middle East will have paid about 
the right price—in terms of its own currencies—for the 
gold acquired during the war. 


~UNSCC 


CCORDING te a news item which recently appeared 

in the daily press, a prominent American industrialist 
has estimated that the difference in British and American 
standards for screw threads has added a sum of at leasi 
£25 million to the cost of the war. This report, which was 
occasioned by the holding, at that time, of an international 
conference on screw threads in the United States, indicates 
the significance which standardisation has in world economic 
relations. In spite of this, it normally receives hardly any 
publicity. Thus few people know that to the already con- 
siderable number of United Nations’ organisations a new 
one, the United Nations Standards Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, has been added a few months ago. Although UNSCC 
is not an organisation of governments, it could become an 
important instrument of progressive international economic 
relations. 

Modern industry depends entirely on the existence of 
accepted standards which are an essential condition for the 
employment of mechanised power. The importance of inter- 
national ‘co-ordination of standards lies in the fact that it 
eliminates the need for special manufacture for export and 
the resulting increase in production costs. It is particularly 
useful to small countries which have to rely on exports, 
because their home markets are not large enough to support 
those industries which they must be expected to maintain 
if they are to enjoy a minimum of prosperity. 

Since the economy of whole continents will have to be 
rebuilt after the war, the present time offers not only a rare 
opportunity, but imperatively demands concerted actjon in 
the sphere of international standardisation. The activities 
of the one organisation which was principally devoted to 
this task, the International Federation of National Standards 
Associations, with its seat in Zurich, have been completely 
paralysed since the outbreak of the war. Thus there was, 
at a crucial time, a vacuum which the new body would seem 
designed to fill. 

The object of the UNSCC, as defined in its constitution, 
is “the maximum possible co-ordination and unification of 
standards for the war effort and the immediate post-war 
period.” Established, in the first place, for two years, an 
extension of its duration is to be considered towards the 
end of this period. Membership is to be confined to 
“national standardising bodies of such of the United 


Nations as may desire to participate and support the work 
of the Committee.” Moreover, 


the national standards bodies are the ultimate authori 
any co-ordination achieved between two or more Bodice ana 
be implemented by each such national body itself 


publishing the agreed standard with a note indicating which 
other. national standards bodies have accepted it and are 
publishing an identical standard. 


* 


Although standardisation has long been recognised as 2 
extremely important economic factor, the governments 6 
most countries (the chief exceptions being Soviet Russia 
and, more recently, Germany, Mexico and China) have taken 
little direct part in its administration, which was left in the 
hands of the industries immediately concerned and the co 
ordination bodies set up by them. Only during this war 
has there been some active government participation, and, 
in Britain, certain emergency standards have been made 
compulsory by Government orders. One of the chief difi- 
culties in the way of reaching international agreement, 
especially in the older industries, has been the expenditure 
which any change of standards involves. Neither party was, 
as a rule, prepared to give way to the other, and negotia- 
tions rarely produced a result. Instead, standardisation was 
often used as a means of trade protection. The work 0 
the ISA was still more complicated by the fact that most 
standards are based on, or expressed in terms of, weights 
and measures, in regard to which the world is roughly 
divided into the British Empire and the United States © 
the one hand and the rest, comprising the countries of the 
metric bloc, on the other. As the countries using the metric 
system comprised the majority, ISA did not enjoy the 
support of the Anglo-Saxon countries, and decisions reached 
were mostly limited to countries using the metric system. 

UNSCC has been established only for war and recon: 
struction purposes, and whilst it is difficult to see ho¥ 
agreement can be reached and decisions implemented 
time for these purposes, any results produced are bound 
to be permanent, even if there should be no extension % 
its provisionally fixed duration. 

‘The limitation of its membership to the United Nations 
eliminates not only ail enemy countries, but also all neutrals, 
in some of which, particularly Sweden and Switzerland, 
standardisation has already reached an advanced stage. Since, 
moreover, only national standards bodies can become 
members, countries still occupied by the enemy are; °° 
the time being, excluded as well. It may be a coincidence 
that the countries thus affected all belong to the met 
bloc and that on the new body the Anglo-Saxon counts 
must have, if not a numerical majority, at least an ove 
whelming economic preponderance. (It is worth recalling 
that on ISA the British Empire was represented solely >” 
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the British Standards Institution, whereas on the UNSCC 
the organisations of the United Kingdom and all the 
Dominions are participating separately.) ‘This is a possible 
source of danger which must be carefully watched, if the 
iess favoured members of the United Nations family are 
not to be alienated from the very beginning. 

Originally, the constitution of the UNSCC envisaged its 
first. executive committee to consist of representatives of 
the national standards bodies of Canada, Great Britain, the 
United States and Russia. A-clause to the effect that the 
representatives Would not necessarily have to be members 


e 
aeps 


of the UNSCC was obviously inserted for the benefit of 
Russia, all other participants being initiators of the scheme. 
The first meeting, held on September 5, 1944, was attended 
by leading officers of the American, British, Canadian and 
Australian organisations, by two representatives of the 
UNSCC (of whom one combined in his person the secretary- 
ship of the BSI, the chairmanship of its executive com- 
mittee, and the chairmanship of the executive committee of 
the UNSCC), and, by invitation, by representatives of the 
Soviet, American and New Zealand Governments. The 
Soviet representative having stated that he was present as 
an observer only, since no reply had yet been received 
fom his Government, the executive committee was formed 
of the representatives of Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. 


During the proceedings it was stressed that UNSCC 
“should be kept rigidly a United Nations body,” and whilst 
“that did not mean that UNSCC would in any way dis- 
regard the work done in other countries the greatest 
aution would obviously have to be exercised.” Subse- 
quently, at this and the following meeting on September 12, 
1944, 2 number of points were raised about the co-ordination 
of certain standards. Not in a single instance, however, 
were standards other than American, British or Dominion 
even so much as mentioned, still less were they considered, 
in connection with the proposed co-ordination. 


Particularly significant, as an example, are flat-bottom 
ails. The BSI had suggested reaching an agreement on 75-lb. 
and 100-Ib. rails, and proposed that “the discussion of 
the matter should be limited at present to the Unijted States, 
Great Britain and Canada, as the export of rails for the 
mmediate purpose contemplated was likely to be confined 
to these three countries.” What is this “immediate purpose 
contemplated”? According to the constitution of the 
UNSCC it is the needs of war and reconstruction, and 
for these it would seem desirable that Continental stocks 
and producing plants should be employed to the largest 
possible extent. Yet whilst continental rail standards are 
fairly uniform, they are certainly not expressed in Ibs. per 
foot, and the unilateral imposition of foreign standards 
would only impede the alleged purpose. Furthermore, what- 
ever the immediate aim, the new standards will only cause 
unnecessary complications in the long run, unless they 
represent a solution which can be fairly accepted on the 
Continent. In Britain, flat-bottom rails are not generally 
used. From this and the frank admission of the proposal to 
restrict negotiations to the three countries to which “ the 
‘export of rails is likely to be confined” it must be assumed 
that the measure is intended solely to serve the trade of 
the exporting countries and not the interest of all the 
wrong Nations and, in a wider sense, of the world as a 
whole. 


* 


It will take time before a reasonable stability of the 
Political and economic structure of the world is established. 
Until then, the traditional means of implementing trade 
Policy—through tariffs, licences and currency agreements— 
can be adapted fairly easily. But if the existing diversity of 
Standards remains, it will be a serious obstacle to the 
adjustment of economic relations to changing circumstances. 

niversal standardisation is not, in itself, part of any 
Particular trade policy. Its outstanding advantage would be 


'0 provide a degree of resilience which is essential to 
fconomic peace. 

There can be little doubt that the present time is particu- 
larly suitable for an all-out effort to achieve the universal 
Standardisation of a great number of goods where, for,some 
‘eason or other, it has not been possible in the past. Any 
alteration of existing standards is admittedly both difficult 
and costly, But, if it can be effected, it makes hardly any 
difference whether it is done on a bilateral or trilateral 
— or on a universal scale. What is needed is the honest 
‘site to make the new standards serve the economic 
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interests of all nations instead of strengthening existing 
differences for use as protective barriers or instruments of 
economic imperialism. If the handling of these problems by 
the UNSCC were such as to convince those Allies and 
neutrals not represented on it that its purpose is sincere 
and the method employed fair and impartial, they wouid 
mast probably be willing to agree to a common solution, 
even though they had no part in its making. It could even 
be imagined that the adoption of certain standards might 
be imposed upon enemy countries through the peace treaties. 
But for this to be done, complete agreement in regard to 
such standards would first have to be achieved among the 
United Nations themselves. 

At present, in the sphere of standardisation the Anglo- 
Saxon world is separated from the countries of the metric 
bloc, although there is far from complete unity on either 
side and many standards extend over both. Yet there is 
the danger that this gap, instead of being bridged, will be 
perpetuated and even deepened by regional co-ordination. 
Experience after the last war provides a warning that 
material relief may be abused for political ends. Now the 
subtler method of supplying goods made to different 
standards might appear to be tried as a means to bring 
exhausted countries into the economic sphere of the more 
fortunate ones. As the inevitable integration of large regions 
takes place, strict economic partition would contain the seed 
of conflict. 

It has become a truism that the peace and prosperity of 
the world depend on the unity of the big Powers. Can it 
be permitted, then, that trade policy is being carried on 
in complete independence from the declared foreign policy? 
Standardisation is the only sector of economic relations 
which is still, in many countries, entirely outside govern- 
ment influence. Officially it is still considered a purely 
technical matter, and left entirely in the hands of industry, 
which has not failed to realise its economic significance. 
UNSCC ought not to be allowed to imply, by its name, 
that its aims are identical with those of the United Nations, 
unless the Governments of the participating countries make 
it their task to ensure that its activities are in accord with 
these aims. 
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Business Notes 


Markets at the Rubicon ? 


The stock markets have recently shown how much 
“the little more” can be. The volume of business has not 
markedly increased, but just enough to turn a favourable 
though hesitant, into a definitely firm trend. Share prices, 
without moving more than a decimal point or two at a 
time, have carried The Financial News Index at least to 
the verge of the chartist’s rubicon, if not right over it. 
To those who venerate high and low points, the Index 
now presents a nice problem. The main trend of prices 
is now an upward trend, a downward trend, or a neutral 
one, according to the interpretation of the signs and portents. 
Last August the Index (July 1, 1935 = 100) fell heavily 
from a peak of 116.9, but started quickly to recover, and 
by the middle of January had reached 115.0. Thereupon it 
showed a little vertigo, dropped back to 111.5, and started 
to rise again. On Wednesday night it was 115.4—that is, 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOL 24% AND EQUITY YIELDS 


Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 
30 ordinary shares (July 1, 1935=100) with corrected yield 
on the latter and return on Old Consols 
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four decimal points above the secondary level from which 
it slipped back six weeks ago and 15 decimal points 
below the peak figure of 1944—and the whole war period. 
Investors who walk merely by the light of common 
sense, wondering why so much should turn on so little, 
will doubtless conclude from the examination of the 
accompanying chart that since the setback of last August 
the generally zising trend of markets has been maintained, 
but with appreciably reduced impetus. But from the view- 
point of the chartist, ihe market in January seetned about 
to register a major change of direction because it fell back 
before it had reached and passed its precedent “high.” 
Now the whole issue trembles in the balance. If the Index 
can re-attain and surpass the level of last August, a bull 
market will be maintained. If it fails, chart followers will 
keep a close watch for confirmatory evidence that the long 
rise, which started at the end of June, 1940, is over and 
done with. To argue on these lines seems to infer a touch- 
ing faith in the significance of small marginal changes, 
which the mathematics of index number computation hardly 
warrant. 

Clearly, the general direction of share values is still up- 
ward, but the larger institutions, which have been relatively 
inactive for some weeks, are still holding off. An encourag- 
ing sign, however, apart from the slight but perceptible 


WX 
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widening of investment business as such, is the absence 
this time, of any inverse correlation between market prices 
and good war news, The evidence, generally, js hardly 
strong encugh to support ultra-optimistic expectations of 3 
sharp and early rise in values. But there is no suggestion 
whatever of an early decline. Perhaps the most significan 
indicator for market watchmen in the immed.ate future yj) 
be the index of the volume of market activity. 


x * * 


Capital Issue Control 


The Stock Exchange has. issued a notice this week 
giving the text of recent correspondence between the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Governor of the Bank 
of England and the Chairman of the Stock Exchange in 
connection with the confirmation and extension of ex.sting 
capital issue control arrangements, referred to on page 252 
of The Economist last week. In a letter to Lord Catto, 
Sir John Anderson asks that steps be taken to make his 
Parliamentary statement on policy on February 20th known 
to “those principally concerned,” especially financ:al insti- 
tutions with whom the position of transactions in unquoted 
securities has recently been discussed. Lord Catto, in pass- 
ing on the Chancellor’s letter, asks Sir Robert Pearson t 
draw the special attention of Stock Exchange members to 
the continuance of “grey market” arrangements and t 
bring the Chancellor’s statement to the notice of the 
Associated Stock Exchanges, the Oldham Stock Exchang: 
and the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange. 

This official action is noteworthy for two features: First, 
the use of the London Stock Exchange by the authorities 
as a recognised, formal channel of communication with 
all other Stock Exchanges in the country ; and, secondly, 
the publicity given to the reminder which members of every 
Stock Exchange, including London, have rece:ved from the 
highest quarters that dealings in existing but unquoted 
securities outside the range of the gentlemen’s agreemen! 
made some months ago are not, in the Government’s view, 
gentlemanly acts. The authorities now appear to have done 
all they can to bring moral pressure to bear in preventing 
leakages in “grey market” control which obviously, from 
the large number of organisations potentially concerned, !§ 
far more difficult to operate by “ request” technique then 
the placing of entirely new securities. Whatever degree © 
success attends these efforts, the impression will stil] rema‘n 
that the counterpart of City co-operation should be a fran 
statement of the principles on which the Treasury’s polit: 
is being administered. 


*x a 2 


The Principles of Control 


Efforts to deduce the principles of control from a studs 
of the terms of recent issues authorised by the Capita 
Issues Committee have not revealed any obvious, cleai-cu! 
and convincing canons on which the Committee’s judgment 
might appear to be founded. For example, no one has any 
idea by what criteria the CIC separates the sheep from 
the goats—the “essential non-Government issues” (0 
which the Chancellor spoke last week) and the non-essential 
issues. Does the Committee still regard direct contr.bution 
to the war effort as the sole test, or are issues for post-w2! 
transitional purposes to be looked on with a favourable 
eye? In fact, a number of recent decisions suggest tht 
funding of bank loans by share issues has first place in the 
Committee’s list of priorities—presumably on the ground 
that this is a “transfer” operation which does not (in the 
Committee’s view, though not in the market’s) involve 2" 
“new money.” Again, what is the Committee’s attitude 
towards the much-maligned “ bonus ” issue? Quite recent! 
the Treasury authorisation has been given to schemes—t 
those of the Zinc Corporation and F. McNeil|—which have 
involved considerable watering of preference capital © 
order to reduce the rate of dividend paid per preference 
share, Presumably, the authorities regard such transactions 
as of the nature of -“ conversion ” operations, which enable 
the companies concerned to make a nominal reduction © 
the percentage rate on their fixed interest” capital at & 
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expense of higher capital payments to preference holders 
in the event of any future liquidation, But ordinary share 
bonuses, it is understood, are still taboo, even in cases 
where, for example, a company might wish to pay out no 
extra dividend but merely to reduce the rate from, say, 
20 per cent On existing capital to 10 per cent on a doubled 
capital. 

Instances such as these suggest that the Committee is 
still employing a purely “ stone-walling” technique. Its 
object, apparently, is to prevent any kind of new issue 
activity which will add appreciably to an applicant’s im- 
mediate interest or dividend obligations, even if serious 
modifications in its future capital engagements may be 
involved. Possibly this policy may be appropriate to the 
final stages Of a war during which, it has been decided on 
the highest authority, no restrictions bearing directly on 
yny part of the war effort can be relaxed. But there may 
be serious danger that, when Allied victory transforms the 
situation, the control may, unless those concerned show 
greater elasticity of mind rhan they have shown hitherto, 
act as a brake on the speedy and large-scale provision of 
capital for the transition of British industry from a war- 
time to a peace-time footing. The danger is all the greater 
because, during part of the transitional period at least, the 
Treasury will still, presumably, be borrowing “on tap.” 
The Committee will have a difficult task, at best, in 
balancing its rival objectives of protecting the tap issue 
and re-financing industry. The best -way of proving that the 
authorities are clear in their own mind about the lines on 
which they mean to act in this all-important matter wouid 
be for them to tell the public, at the earliest possible time, 
how in fact they do mean to proceed. 


* * * 


Franco-Belgian Payments 


The financial discussions between France and Belgium 
have led to a preliminary payments agreement to which 
the Bank of France and the National Bank of Belgium are 
the signatories and which, without. prejudice to a later and 
more formal inter-Governmental agreement, provides all 
the machinery required to make commercial and financial 
payments between the two countries. For the time being, 
transfers of capital remain forbidden, but current payments 
may now be effected between the two countries at rates of 
exchange based on a parity of 100 French francs to 88.30 
Belgian francs. The foreign exchange required by each 
country to make these payments will, if mecessary, be 
provided by mutual overdraft facilities granted by the two 
central banks. The limits to these facilities are 1,000 million 
French francs and 883 million Belgian francs. If the over- 
drafts of the National Bank of Belgium or of the Bank of 
France exceed these respective limits the excess will have 
to be covered by the transfer of gold or some other currency 
acceptable to the creditor. The agreement applies to the 
whole French Empire, to the customs union of Belgium 
and Luxemburg and to the Belgian Congo. It has been 
accompanied by a partial unblocking of French assets in 
Belgium and Belgian assets in France. 

The agreement marks another important stage in the 
process of restoring freedom of current payments between 
Continential countries and their colon‘es. Prototypes of this 
agreement have already been provided in those signed 
between Belgium and the Netherlands, and Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. All these reciprocal payments agreements 
are of a non-discriminatory character and. can be incor- 
porated bod'ly into wider international monetary arrange- 
ments. Indeed, the greater the number of regional payments 
agreements of this character the easier it will be to erect and 
operate a mechanism such as the proposed Monetary Fund. 


* * * 


United States Cotton Politics 


Last November the United States Commodity Credit 
orporation introduced an export subsidy for raw cotton of 
four cents a pound; the subsidy is subiect to variation if 
is should be necessary to sustain American shipments. Its 
am is to regain, for the United States, a bigger share in 
the export of raw cotton. Its share had shrunk substantially 
in the "thirties when domestic prices were deliberately 
Taised above world market prices in order to ensure a better 
income to growers ; although the area under cotton was 
teduced, it was not reduced far enough to eliminate heavy 
Surpluses. In consequence, the United States accumulated 
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stocks almost equal in size to a year’s crop. Another result 
of the policy of the United Siates was the expansion of pro- 
duction in other countries, such as Brazil; in the absence 
of an increase in the total demand for cotton, these coun- 
tries are bound to suffer from American dumping. 

One poss.ble interpretation of the meaning of the export 
subsidy was that the threat of dumping might be used as 
a means of inducing other cotton-growing countries to join 
the United States in an international cartel. This view has 
now been strengthened by the reported decision of the 
United States Department of State to convene an inter- 
national cotton advisory committee ; the committee includes, 
besides the United States, India, Egypt, the Sudan, Brazil, 
British cotton-exporting colonies, Russia, French cotton- 
exporting colonies, Peru and Mexicc. The committee is to 
consider the advisability of calling a conference of major 
ecotton producing and consuming countries. There is, of 
course, no reason why such a conference should not be 
held ; but is it to be the first step towards the conclusion 
of an American-sponsored international cartel? 


* x ® 


Clothing Ration Future 


There was a time when the smooth organisation of 
clothes rationing was a matter for congratulation, but if its 
efficiency is to be maintained drastic action will have to be 
taken. The position is that the stabilisation of the ration 
at the rate of four coupcns a month since 1942 was made 
possible by the wise policy of relating production to the 
vast stocks of clothing in the hands of retailers and whole- 
salers. In the face of these stocks, it was not essential that 
production should keep pace with the ration. 

The point has now been reached where further deple- 
tions in stocks would seriously endanger not only the easy 
translation of the consumer’s coupons into garments he 
requires, but the size of the ration itself. In his statement 
this week, the President of the Board of Trade reminded 
the public that the present coupon allocation might have 
to stretch over an extra month. This step by itself—any- 
one holding the view that it is an essential step would be a 
realist rather than a pessimist-—would not be enough to 
stem the dwind.ing of stocks. They fell persistently during 
1944, despite the fact that during 1943 there were more 
garments (but less dress material and footwear) in the shops 
than during 1942. During 1944, retail stocks were roughly 
three-quarters the size, by value, of those in 1942. The 
bottom of the clothing expenditure curve was reached in 
1943 in terms of value and quantity. Last year expenditure 
rose again to slightly above the 1942 level. 

The essence of the position is that the depletion of stocks 
and the consequent difficulty of turning coupons into pre- 
cisely the clothing required will become progressively greater 
during this year. The Board of Trade’s immediate 
task is to ensure the planning of production now, so that 
next autumn and in the spring of 1946 there will be enough 
clothing to honour a ration of the present s'ze. It has also 
to take into account the possibility of demobilisation ; this 
would mean an increase in the number of ration-book 
holders. There is no evidence that the Board of Trade has 
taken steps to ensure adequate supplies. The alternative 
to increasing production at every stage, beginning with spin- 
ning, is a redtction in the ration. Unfortunately, the longer 
rationing continues, the harder would a reduction press on 
the civilian population. 


* * * 


Manchester Ship Canal 


The incidence of EPT and extensive war damage has pre- 
vented the Manchester Ship Canal Company from earning 
profits comparable with those of last year. The accounts 
for the last four years, up to December 31, 1944, now 
published, tell a tale of mounting receipts offset by mount- 
ing taxation, After making provisicn for necessarily deferred 
maintenance work and al‘ocating the usual sum of £35,000 
to contingencies and repairs reserve, enough has been left 
tc maintain the ordinary dividend at 14 per cent through- 
out the war years. The chairman, Sir Frederick West, 
marshals an impressive array of considerations which have 
precluded the Board from increasing the dividend, not least 
among them being the need to maintain it at a steady rate 
in order to facilitate post-war borrowing. 


The future prosperity of the company is closely bound 
up with that of industrial Lancashire and, more widely, with 
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that of international trade. Steps are being taken to 
improve the transport facilities offered to industry by the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is also encouraging to note the 
Board’s anxiety to put the wartime decasualisation of dock 
labour on a permanent basis. 

Sir Frederick West fears that future industrial develop- 
ment alongside the canal, for which there is plenty of 
space, may be prejudiced by local planning schemes, and 
he wants final authority in this matter to rest with the 
Ministry of Transport. Close proximity to a canal or 
docks is of chief value to heavy industries which use bulky 
raw materials or to factories that are engaged in converting 
imported goods. Direct delivery to such firms cuts out the 
cost of double-handling. The chemical industry in par- 
ticular, which is strongly represented in the area, can 
derive great benefit from good canal services. But the 
admitted need for allowing and even encouraging industrial, 
development does not mean that factories should be per- 
mitted to grow up at any point along the Manchester Ship 
Canal. The aim of local planning schemes should be to 
group industry in suitable areas and to develop amenities 
elsewhere. 


Taxation Disclosure in Accounts 


A matter of importance to many investors arose during 
the annual meeting of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
when a shareholder, Mr Horace B. Samuel, pressed for 
more information about the company’s taxation position 
than the chairman, in his speech, had seen fit to give. Sir 
Frederick West, the chairman, had disclosed the company’s 
decision to depart from its earlier practice of including pro- 
vision in the accounts only for the proportion of the current 
year’s assessment for income-tax to the balance-sheet date 
(based on the profits of the previous year) and to include 
provision for taxation on profits of the current year. Un- 
fortunately, he declared, the company had not been able to 
set enough aside to bring about this desirable change in its 
entirety, but only to go “approximately half-way towards 
it.” As to EPT, Sir Frederick West refused to disclose 
any figures, because negotiations with the Inland Revenue 
were still proceeding. He revealed, however, that the com- 
pany was operating on a substituted standard and that this 
advantage had enabled the board to provide for war damage, 
deferred maintenance and an amount towards future 
taxation. 


Mr. Samuel’s point was that unless more detailed figures 
were given of the taxation position—including the break-up 
of the balance-sheet provision under separate headings for 
income-tax and EPT—shareholders were quite unable to 
form any judgment about the true dimensions of earnings 
actualiy available for dividend distribution. In effect, Mr 
Samuel made a frontal attack on the practice of using global 
taxation estimates as a possible medium of accumulating 
internal reserves. Further, on the question of EPT, he 
declared that it ought to be possible to give shareholders 
an approximate idea of what the Inland Revenue was 
claiming, how much the company had admitted, and 
whether the provision in the accounts was based on one 
figure or the other. 


* 


Without going into the merits of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company’s policy (which obviously can only be 
assessed when the directors find it practicable to disclose 
more detailed information), many investors undoubtedly 
feel that there is a strong case for the issue of considerably 
more information in company reports about taxation in 
general, and EPT in particular. With public utilities, par- 
ticularly, security considerations might plausibly (though 
not always convincingly) have been urged at an earlier 
stage of the war as an excuse for using “ blurred” taxation 
figures as a smoke-screen to prevent the enemy from learn- 
ing, through fluctuations in a company’s real profits, of the 
success of his efforts to bomb their properties. In some 
instances, such treatment may have saved the publication 
of a company’s accounts from being banned altogether, 
under the defence regulations. But that is now a thing of 
the past. Where a company’s EPT basis has been settled— 
as it now has with the great majority of companies—there 
is no reason, other than directorial obscurantism why a 
complete statement should not be made of the ‘basis of 
assessment, the amounts paid, and the estimated EPT 
refunds accrued to date. Even where EPT questions are 
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still outstanding with the Inland Revenue—as in the case 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company—it is surely prac. 
ticable for directors to give shareholders an intimation of 
the upper and lower limits within which the liabi] 
expected to fall. 

In the matter of income-tax, there should be no difficulty 
at all in following the recommendations of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants and showing an estimated provision 
in each year’s accounts for tax on the profits of that year 
The importance of detailed disclosure is great precisely 
because taxation is so high. When anything from <o per 
cent to over 90 per cent of actual profits may go to the 
tax-gatherer, even a moderate variation in the amount of 
provision may alter residual profits available for dividend 
very substantially, while the adopticn of a basis which is 
elated to past rather than present facts may prevent share- 
holders from discovering the basis of current earning power 
altogether. : 


ity is 


* * * 


The Indian Budget 


In his Budget Statement on February 28th, the Finance 
Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, gave a comprehensive survey 
of India’s finances. For the year ending March 31, 194, 
Government revenue is estimated at £267.7 million, ex- 
penditure charged to revenue at £384.5 million, leaving a 
deficit of £116.8 million. For the year 1945-46 revenue is 
expected to yield £266 million, expenditure is estimated 
at £388 million and the deficit at £122 million. Small 
changes in taxation are expected to yield £6.4 million. One 
of the most interesting features of Sir Jeremy’s statement 
is his proposal to give taxation reliefs to Indian industry 
similar to those that are to be introduced in this country. 
On the subject of India’s sterling balances he expressed the 
view that negotiations. cannot usefully be entered upon 
before the end of the war with Germany. 

Sir Jeremy, exploring possible new sources of revenue in 
the future, suggested that perhaps insufficient attention had 
hitherto been paid to the question whether it would not 
be advisable to extend .state ownership of industry as 2 
source of additional*revenue. According to a cabled report, 
he continued, 

it may well be that in future the state may find it necessary 

to nationalise certain industries, especially those with a large 

possibility of expansion, in order that it may have at its 
disposal additional sources of income for the sustenance of 
the national well-being as a whole. 

Sir Jeremy has added an interesting new argument to th: 
existing ones in favour of nationalisation. 


* * * 


State-owned Railways in India 


The Member for War Transport, introducing the ral- 
way budget in the Delhi Legislative Assembly on February 
15th, stated that Indian railways were now almost com- 
pletely Indian-owned. There were two major Indian rail- 





MILEAGE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS UNDER DIRECT 
STATE CONTROL . 
Total 
Mean Mileage Mileage 
Previously under now under 





' Company State State 

Railway System Control Control = Contro! 
Assam Bengal..-........... 1,306 1,306 
Bengal Nagpur.:..... jeawe 3,468 5,468 
Bombay, Baroda and Central = 
SIDED :i-05s dae die Se aan ’'e 3,407 3,407 
Bengal and North Western. . 2,740 2,740 
Madras and Southern Mah- : 
DUNO Soa Pe evad bua ete et 2,946 ’ 946 
SP IIR SS oon cee ch ckk 2,487 sd 2,487 
Eastern Bengal............ os 2,152 2,152 
ee eee 4,218 4,218 
Great Indian Peninsular.... 3,581 3,581 
North Western............ 6,923 6,923 
16,354 16,874 33,228 








way systems under direct state control during the last wa 
Twenty years ago two others—the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsular—passed from company to state contro’ 
This war has seen the remaining six major Indian railway 
systems, hitherto under the management of British com- 
panies, pass into Government control. These recent 4 
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yjons to state management are the result of the declared 
policy of the Government of India. The latest acquisitions 
were facilitated by the sterling credit balance accumulated 
during the war by the Indian Government ; the desirability 
of utilising it may have influenced the decision to terminate 
prematurely by negotiation certain of the contracts ‘not due 
to end for some time to come. These new state acquisitions 
double the mileage under Government control. Since 1942 
the 90 mile route of the Dibru-Sadiya railway has been 
operated as part of the Bengal-Assam railway as a war 
measure, and proposals for its purchase by the Indian 
Government were recently approved by the stockholders 
of the Assam Railways and Trading Company, Ltd. 

Under the Convention, separating State Railway finances 
from the general finances of the Central Government, rail- 
ways are to be operated as a commercial undertaking. This 
control devolves on the Government of India’s Railway 
Board, which comprises the Chief Commissioner, Financial 
Commissioner, and two members for Transportation and 
Establishment. It was recently strengthened by the addition 
of a member to deal with post-war reconstruction problems. 
Ultimate responsibility rests with the Member for War 
Transport in the Viceroy’s Executive Council who presents 
the railway budget to the Central Legislature. 

Sir L. Misra, Engineering Member of the Railway Board, 
revealed late in 1944 the Government’s basic 7-year plan 
for the post-war development of Indian railways, involving 
an outlay of Rs. 319 crores (£239} million). This plan was 
concerned with rehabilitation, improvement of organisation 
and new: developments. The authors uf the Bombay Plan 
propose to increase India’s railway mileage by half, double 
the road mileage and add to port facilities at a capital cost 
of £6723 million. Improvement of India’s transport, port 
and tele-communication facilities will greatly benefit the 
country’s agriculture, industry and commerce—and gen- 
erally its social and economic well-being. 


* * * 


German Note Circulation 


It has recently become apparent that in proportion to 
territorial losses and the intensification of the war the 
Reichsmark note circulation increased at a greatly accelerated 
pace. 

On December 31, 1944, the Reichsbank reported that 
the notes in circulation had increased to Rm. §0,100 million. 
Three months earlier, on September 30, 1944, the Reichs- 
bank notes in circulation were still at Rm. 38,579 million, 
The actual monthly increase during the last months of 
1944 was as follows:—_ 


(Million Reichsmark) 


August, 1944 ... 1,691 November, 1944 ... 2,166 
September, _,, 3,722 December, _,, 3,230 
October, » +. 2S January, 1945 1,107 


These actual monthly increases compare with an average 
monthly increase of the notes in circulation amounting to 
Rm. 177 million during the first year of the war from 
September, 1939, to the end of August, 1940. During the 
second year of the war the monthly increase amounted 
t0 Rm. 289 million and during the fifth year of the war, 
trom September, 1943, to the end of August, 1944, the 
average monthly increase in the notes in circulation 
amounted to Rm. 795 million, and at the end of January, 
1945, notes in circulation had risen to Rm. §1,207 million, 
Which is almost five times the notes in circulation on August 
31, 1939, when it amounted to Rm. 10,907 million. 


* 


There are many reasons for the accelerated rate of 
currency expansion. The first and most important one 1s 
undoubtedly the loss of material and financial tributes from 
kberated countries. Secondly short-term borrowing in much 
larger proportions has been necessary. More intense bomb- 
ing of large centres of population, the mobilisation of the 

olkssturm, and in general the reduction of eivilian con- 
‘sumption tended to increase the amount of notes kept by 
€ public. Refugees from lost territories and from bombed 
‘owns, for example, withdrew their savings. At the same 
ume subsistence allowances, military pay and the total wages 
increased considerably. The conversion of Reichskredit- 
aserscheine, on the other hand, was relatively small. 
otal circulation of this military currancy was already below 

1,000 million when the new acceleration of the notes 

‘N Circulation began. 
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_ The Reichsbank report, which deals. with the compara- 
tively normal conditions experienced in 1944, has to admit 
that already in that year state expenditure had greatly 
outstripped income and that new taxes would be necessary 
“to maintain confidence in our currency and safeguard 
savings.” It is a far cry from this evidence of monetary 
expansion to the claims already being made that the 
reichsmark is well on the way to galloping inflation. There 
is no evidence to suggest that despite the difficulties 
experienced in Germany to-day there has been any relaxa- 
tion in the efficiency of the price control or in the wages 
discipline. The damage to the German currency is still 
repairable and is certainly smaller than that indicated by 
the rate of exchange of 40 marks to the pound fixed some 
months ago by the Allied military authorities. 


x x * 


Dorman Long 


Profits of Dorman, Long for the year ended September 
30, 1944, struck after taxation, debenture interest, and 
sinking fund are £1,147,666, against £894,830. But this 
apparent increase of £253,000 in earnings is in fact illusory ; 
£106,860 represents surpluses arising from past years and 
is used to increase the allocation to general reserve from 
£150,000 to £250,000. Other appropriations are the same as 
the previous year and the ordinary dividend is maintained 
at 8 per cent. The remaining extra £145,000 odd of profit is 
needed to cover the dividend on the 1,900,000 new ordinary 
shares issued in November, 1943, for the purpose of re- 
deeming the § per cent debenture sto The saving in 
debenture interest of £153,000, which is not shown, is 
almost exactly offset by the cost of paying an 8 per cent 
dividend on the new ordinary shares. ; 

It can be deduced from the preliminary statement that 
the company’s position is roughly unchanged. There was 
no reason to suppose that the debenture replacement opera- 
tion would lead to any increase of the ordinary dividend. 
On the contrary, the new gearing of capital will make the 
ordinary dividend less susceptible to changes in earnings. 
Dorman, Long possesses wide and varied interests in 
mining, manufacturing, and engineering. The demand for 
its products, which include not only iron, coal, and steel, 
but finished .products such as tar, gas, and bricks, will 
continue to be very high during the period of reconstruction 
—although the company’s long-term prospects are much 
more debatable. The yield of £6 2s. represents a very 
moderate valuation of the company’s prospects. 


* * * 


Scientific Cattle Marketing 


Before, the war the raising of fatstock—in terms of 
value—was the largest sing'e branch of British agriculture, 
and for the future there is already a large measure of agree- 
ment that the health and prosperity of farming will depend 
more upon cattle raising, for milk and meat, than on other 
activities. Although the first necessity is milk production 
—Mr Hudson’s recent reminder that rationing cou'd be 
expected to contimue until 1949 is preof of that—there is 
every reason to examine what prospects there are for pro- 
viding the farmer with a better resurn for livestock. 

A recent paper read to the British Society for Animal 
Production by Mr T. J. Shaw examines the problem ot 
processing and marketing which has hitherto received in- 
sufficient attention. Mr Shaw’s aim is to improve efficiency 
by rationalisation ; his approach is entirely technical. His 
thesis is that the difference between the price the producer 
gets and the consumer pays could be considerably reduced, 
to the advantage of both. There is room for improvement in 
every stage of distribution from, farm to butcher. The main 
proposal is for a re-organisation of abattoirs. Under the 
pre-war system, much of the value of the animal was 
entirely lost because of the almost complete absence of 
factory-abattoirs in which every part of the animal could 
be utilised or processed. Before the war there were too 
many small slaughter-houses, and as much as ha!f the 
slaughtering in England and Wales was done by butchers 
themselves. A system in which no part of the animal was 
wasted would mean that the farmer could get a better 
price, and by rationalising marketing and distribution not 
on!y would home-killed meat reach the retailer in better 
condition, but its price could be lower. 

Mr Shaw’s suggestion that a centrally controlled market- 
ing machinery, comprising farming, wholesaling and 
abattoir interests, should be set up is worthy of serious 
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consideration ; but’ perhaps any discussions based on his 
paper mighi also take in the desirability of including con- 
sumer interests. After all, the activities of any marketing 
organisation are finally directed towards supplying the 
needs of the consumer, without -whose co-operation they 
would be of no avail. 


* * * 


Earnings in July, 1944 

The Ministry of Labour’s six-monthly summary 0! 
the average earnings and hours of 6,000,000 wage-earners 
in the principal manufacturing industries (contained in the 
February issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazetie) shows 
that there was very little change in earnings between 
January, 1944, and July, 1944. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, the average for all workers in the first pay 
week of July was 96s. 8d., compared with 95s. 7d. in 
January, though compared with 53s. 3d. in October, 1938. 
tt shows that the disparity between men’s and women’s 
wages has been maintained unchanged. 


Youths | yw, “ie.- |. All 
Date Men and Boys Women | Gis Workers 
Average Weekly Earnings 
As ey | 1 | ; 
October, 1938 ....... ; 69/- | 26/1 | 32/6 | 18/6 | 53 3 
ES Pre es 35/1 38/1l | 22/4 | 69/2 
ON Ss 6cn bas ; 99/5 41/11 4311 25/- | 75/10 
Sanwary, A942 «2.2. .0200 102/- 42/6 47/6 26/10 | 77/9 
July, 1942...........@... | 11/5 | 46/2 54/2 30/3 85/2 
January, 1943 ....... 113/9 |; 45/1 58/6 | 32/1 | 87/12 
OS RSet 121/3 47/2 | 62/2 | 33/10 93/7 
een ep ee eee 123/8 |. 46/10 | 63/9 | 34/3 95/7 
July, 1944 .. | yaya | 47/4 | 643 | (Sa | 96/8 
A 53a idlatniipicie Rieuniaatelbi 
Percentage Increase since October, 1938 
| Per cent! Per cent | Per cent | Per cent Per cent 
July, 1940 .... ct -} 29 35 E : | = 
July, 1941 ....-.cdecsecees | 44 { 61 > 5 2 
January, 1942 ...........-. 48 oe = = = 
ee eee eee re -| 61 | 5 
January, 1943 ...........-. i 65 73 80 73 65 
July, 1943 bsctpwk nes eaer’ 76 81 i 91 oS * 16 
January, 1944 . wes » oe 80 96 * | 79 


July, 1944... : . i 80 | 81 i 98 


The slight nature of the change is presumably due to the 
fact that more normal hours have been worked throughout 
industry. The average hours of all workers was 48.6 in July, 
1944, compared with 49.2 in January, 1944, and §0.0 in July 
of the previous year, the pre-war level being 46.5 hours. 
Hourly earnings were 1s. 11.9d. for all workers, compared 
with Is. 11.3d. in January, 1944, and Is. 1.7d. in October, 
1938, an increase ovér six years of 74 per cent. 

The increase of 82 per cent in average weekly earnings 
compared with October, 1938, is by no means mainly dus 
to increased rates of wages, which have in fact risen by 
only 35-36 per cent during this period. It is due to a com- 
bination of factors, in addition to higher rates, such as 
longer working hours, with more night-shift duties, exten- 
sions in systems of piecework and payment by result, lead- 
img to greater production on the part of the workers 
employed on such systems, and changes in the proportions 
of men, boys, women and girls employed in industry. 


* * * 


** Staggered ’’ Working Hours 


The London Passenger Transport Board has acquired 
a valuable experience of the effects of “ staggering” work- 
ing hours, through the wartime schemes which it has been 
operating in the Greater -London industrial area. It is 
claimed that some 600,000 factory workers are now covered 
by “staggering” schemes, as well as thousands of office 
and shop workers. Fifty-three local transport groups, 
covering in all 1,200 undertakings, have been set up to 
co-ordinate and direct the process. These groups operate 
under the London and South-Eastern Regional Board, and 
consist of representatives of managements and employees, 
the Ministries concerned and the trade unions. Each group 
acts as the focal point for discussion of transport problems 
and for dealing with complaints. 

The actual amount of “ staggering” needed is not very 
great ; it is said that a margin of 15-30 minutes is enough 
to make all the difference. For example, if four factories in 
the same district which are served by the same "bus routes 
arrange to start work at 7.15, 7.30, 7.45 and 8 a.m. respec- 
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tively instead of all starting at 8 o’clock, an 
spreading of transport and a more comfortab 
wearing journey are the result. This is commo 
before the war there were few effective 
“stagger” starting or stopping hours. 
estimate that the annual cost of traffic congestion in pre 
war London was about £25 million may be an exaggerati : 
and “staggering” of industrial working hours by sel 
would make little difference to traffic bottlenecks in, say 
the City at midday. But it is certainly desirable thar every 
possible means to reduce the peak periods of Lenton 
traffic should be adopted. 
Apart from the practical merits of these schemes the 
LPTB’s transport groups provide a useful occasion for dies 
consultation on immediate problems affecting the workers 
in each factory. The system might with advantage be 
adopted in other large cities and industrial centres, and i 
might be appiied to the very urgent, though complex 
problem of “ staggering ” holiday periods. 


appreciable 
le and less 
N sense, by: 
attempts to 
Mr Nocl-Bakers 


* * * 


District Heating 


Discussions about the advantages of heating entire 
districts from central stations (by, for example, the conver- 
sion of obsolete electric power stations into heat stations 
and by adapting others for the dual purpose of supplying 
heat as well as electricity) are a reflection of healthy open- 
mindedness, of a desire to learn from other countries and 
to adopt new ideas. The method of district heating js 
used, together with other forms of heating, in Russia, the 
United States and in Continental countries. 


There is, however, a good deal of confusion about the 
meaning of district heating. It may be advantageous to 
supply heat from a central station to a limited district, such 
as a series of blocks of flats. It may also be advantageous 
to use this method in limited areas in towns that have been 
extensively damaged by bombing. But it is quite another 
thing to convert a large district—containing thousands ¢ 
houses—to this form of heating. This would involve, besides 
substantial capital expenditure, extensive works, such as 
the laying of mains and the installation of pipes and fittings 
in individual houses. 


District heating, in sum, is one of those things that are 
technically possible but are not necessarily economically 
advantageous. It is only one of several methods of heating, 
rather than one that can be suggested for universal adoption 
It should be regarded as an alternative to traditional methods 
in the planning of new building areas, but its adoption must 
be guided by comparative costs and advantages. 


Shorter Notes 


With the object of ensuring the efficient operation of the 
British trawler fleet and providing continuous employment 
for trawlermen, the Ministry of Labour is establishing under 
the Essential Work (Trawler Fishing) Order a system of 
registration. At each port, a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers will be responsible for 
maintaining a register of trawlers, owners, and trawlermen 
of all grades, and only registered owners and men will be 
allowed to engage in trawler fishing. This scheme is intended 
to do for trawlermen what the Dock and Merchant Navy 
registration schemes do—on a larger scale—for the de 
casualisation of dockers and seamen. 


* 


In keeping with its reputation as a good revenuc month, 
February called for only £50,678,000 of borrowing by . 
Government. Of this, barely £2,000,000 was provided bY 
floating debt. The most noteworthy achievement of the 
month was the collection of £49,750,000 from the new I 
per cent Exchequer bonds. Tax Reserve Certificates have 
now come into their own, and no less than £112,297,000 ‘ 
these were used last month in payment of taxes. Against 
this, new certificates were taken up to the amount 
£62,550,000. Helped by £45 million of pre-encashment 
Treasury Deposit Receipt maturities last month got ' 
within £1,500,000 of the £230 million of new moncy f 
by this means. A net repayment of £52,548,000 of Treason 
bills last month was almost exactly offset by the incre kc 
£53,150,000 in Ways and Means advances from PU 4 
departments. The satisfactory inflow of tax revenue renee 
in the modesty of the recent borrowing programme sugeet 
that the budget estimates for the year 1944-1945 wil 
closely realised. 
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oMPANY MEETINGS 


MITCHELL COTTS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of 
itchell Cotts and Company, Limited, was 
dg, on the 27th ultimo, in London, Mr 


exander Hamilton, the chairman, pre- 


ing. : . 
The following is an extract from the 


buirman’s statement circulated with the 


ounts:—— lhe trading profit for the year 
» June 30th, 1944, amounted to £183,625. 
;vision for income tax and directors’ fees 
wether absorbed £81,250, leaving a net 
ait for the year of £102,375, compared 
th £101,226. Two interim Ordinary 
widends of § per cent. and Io per cent. 
spectively have been paid—again making 
. per cent. for the year. 

‘As stated at the time, the second interim 
wk the place of a final dividend and the 
etors do not recommend any further 
yment for the year ended June 3oth, 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows 
wt our group has fully maintained its 
sition, the capital and surpluses now 
mounting to £1,331,375. Of the total 
sets Of £3,440,731, mearly 75 per cent. 
in Africa. As regards the future, a 
cast can only be made with the usual 
wervation, but, on the information at 
ent available and the. results so far 
hieved, I believe that the year to June 
mh. 1945, will show as favourable a result 
the year under review. 
The directors wish once again to express 
appreciation of the loval and efficient 
wk performed by the staffs of our group 
companies. We again express our very 
si wishes to those serving in the Forces, 
fom we look forward to welcoming back 
fore long. 
Shareholders will no doubt be interested 
biarn that this year marks the fiftieth 
miversary of the founding of the original 
winess now carried on by this company, 
having been established in 1895 in 
— by the late Sir William D. Mitchell 
ots, Bart. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


RLING TRUST, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
g of the Sterling Trust, Limited, was 
4, on the 27th ultimo, in London. 
Mr Richard S. Guinness (the chairman), 
the course of his speech, said: At our 
St meeting I referred to the reduction 
debenture interest payable in future 
bulting from the conversion of £1,443,760 
dentures from a § per cent. to a 3} per 
at. rate of interest. Our accounts this 
derive the full benefit of this operation 
a gross saving of over £21,000. We 
hOmmend an increased ordinary dividend 
5 per cent. 
uring the period subsequent to the 
mation of this trust the class of invest- 
tt considered to cffer the double advan- 
* of sound security and attractive yield 
} in bonds and debentures, with the 
mut that we have in book value £1,768,692 
invested. A goodly proportion is repre- 
nted by holdings in Europe, Asia and 
bath America, which at current values 
Ww a heavy depreciation and contribute 
: a 3 per cent. in_average yield to 
‘lane ‘nue account. These depreciated 
“ r perhaps contain Prospects of 
a! improvement when times of peace 


NG 


og fesumption of international trade 


ry repard capital values, after allowing 
ith a Contingent fund, our invested funds, 

total book value of £4,509,329, show 
31st eePreciation at market values as 
ba tha, a ccember last. When I remind 
a oe end of 1941 the depreciation 
AY fee) oc 21 Per cent., I think we 
. gratification at the substantial 


l 
emen 
‘port was adopted. 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) 
| LIMITED 


« HIGH COST OF LEAF 
DEMAND WELL MAINTAINED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, LORD DULVERTON 


_ The forty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, was 
held on the 27th ultimo, at Bristol, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Dulverton (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which was circulated with the 
report and accounts and taken as read: 

ln the directors’ report we have had to 
record with regret the deaths of two 
directors—Mr Lawrence Hignett and Mr 
E. S. Tansley. I referred briefly to Mr 
Hignett’s death at last year’s annual general 
meeting. Mr Tans'ey had been a director 
of the company and a member of the 
management of the John Player and Sons 
branch for over 20 years. 

You will also have seen that Mr H. F. 
Field, who had been a director for some 
10 years, has resigned from the board. His 
resignation on account of ill-health has been 
accepted with regret. 


ACCOUNTS 


As in previous war years, I shall confine 
my comments on the accounts to the main 
features. 

The first variation of note is in stock-in- 
trade, which is £1,367,149 less than last 
year, largely on account of a reduction in 
our stocks of manufactured goods. Two 
years ago I to'd yow that at the request 
of the Government we had built up our 
manufactured stocks to a level a good deal 
higher than normal ; but the necessity for 
this has since almost disappeared, and we 
are now authorised to hold much less by 
way of reserve stock. 

As regards unmanufactured leaf our 
stocks are less in quantity, but rather higher 
in sterling value, owing to a substantial rise 
in the cost of leaf. I shall refer to this 
matter later in my general comments. 

Debtors were down by £1,113,492. 
Loans to corporations and pubuc boads, 
etc., stand at £345,284 compared with 
£1,447,602 last year. Several big loans 
matured during the year, and as we needed 
the money in our own business they were 
not renewed. 

On the capital and lUabilities side, 
creditors, taxation, etc., are down by 
£3,945,273, the chief reason for this being 
that our estimated outstanding liability for 
Excess Profits Tax unpaid at October 31, 


1944, was less than the corresponding 
figure at October 31, 1943. Bank over- 
draft, though lower than last year by 


£1,075,458, remains at a very considerable 
figure for the reason to which I have 
referred in my last two statements, namely, 
the incidence of a very high rate of duty. 


YEAR'S PROFIT 


In the profit and loss account the profit 
for the year is shown at £15,363,557, which 
is £198,685 less than last year. Against 
this figure are charged directors’ fees 
(£10,000) and income-tax on profits for the 
year (£7,725,000), resulting in a balance 
brought down at this stage of £7,628,557. 
To this must be added the balance brought 
forward from the previous year £1,869,758, 
making a total of £9,498,315. Out of this 
sum {£500,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve (bringing it up _ to 
£10,500.000), leaving £8,998,315 availab'e 
for distribution. The proposed disposition 
of this balance is clearly shown both in the 
directors’ report and the accounts. 

You will notice in the directors’ report 


that the final dividend and bonus on 
ordinary stock is to be paid a week later 
than has been customary. In recent years 
we have found that additional time is re- 
quired for the preparation and audit of the 
annual accounts. For that reason it has 
become necessary to hold the annual 
general meeting a week later than usual, 
which means that the payment of dividend 
has similarly to be postponed. 


GIFT TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


For many years past we have thought it 
well to mark our appreciation of the loyal 
and willing service of our employees both 
at home and abroad by a gift over and 
above the ordinary salary or wage. I am 
sure that once again stockholders will 
we'come the decision of your board to 
make a gift to the staff and workpeople of 
a sum equivalent to 16 per cent. of the 
total salary or wage received from the com- 
pany during the twelve months, ended 
October 31, 1944.. The general conditions 
of the gift are the same as in previous years, 
and the directors, as usual, reserve to them- 
selves a discretion to grant or withhold a 
share in the gift in any case that may appear 
to them to require exceptional treatment. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


I have already referred to the subject 
of leaf prices. These have risen steadily 
throughout the war, and the average cost 
of our leaf stocks now stands at a higher 
level than ever in the history of the com- 
pany. Our purchases of American leaf, by 
far the major part of our total raw material 
requirements, are subject to the control of 
both the U.S.A. and the British Govern- 
ments. 

During last year one of your directors 
visited the tobacco markets in U.S.A. and 
reported very favourably on the excellent 
quality of leaf tobacco that was being 
bought from the 1944 crop, from which a 
full year’s supply has been obtained. 

During the year under review the 
demand for our goods has been more than 
maintained. We have supplied the home 
market to the limits of our capacity, and 
in addition have undertaken an increased 
share of the export trade for the troops 
abroad. Difficult as these increased com- 
mitments have been with our reduced staff 
and labour forge, we have thought it right 
to undertake them even though for a short 
time it meant a slight curtailment of 
deliveries to the home market; and we 
know that the extra supplies we are sending 
overseas are much appreciated by the men 
in the Forces. 

Our principal difficulty is still the short- 
age of labour and staff—over 8,000 of our 
employees being still away in the Forces 
or on various forms of Government service. 
Preparations for their reception on their 
return from the Services are not being 
ree’ected, and we trust that before this year 
js over many will have been able to resume 
their former activities with us. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend of 
74 per cent., together with a bonus of 23 
per cent., both free of income-tax, was 
declared on the ordinary stock, making a 
total distribution for the year of 174 per 
cent. 

The formal business having been trans- 
acted, a vote of thanks to the chairman 
concluded the proceedings. / 
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LEWIS'S, 


LIMITED 


TOY AND CLOTHING PROBLEMS 


MR J. TRINGHAM’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Lewis’s, Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, at Liverpool. 

Mr J. Tringham (executive chairman) 
who presided referred at the opening of 
his address to the death since the last 
meeting of the late chairman, Lt. Col. S. 
S. G. Cohen. He then dealt with the 
various items on the balance-sheet and said 
that the profit for the year ended Feb- 
ruary I, 1945, after provision for taxation 
and debenture stock interest, was £766,563, 
compared with £751,023 for the previous 
year. It was proposed to increase the 
carry-forward to £66,722, against £58,412 
brought into the accounts this year. Re- 
ferring to the increase in accrued liabilities 
to £1,031,998, the chairman continued: 


This figure includes not merely the 
higher provision we have had to make this 
year for excess profits tax, but also the 
reserve which we established for the first 
time last year to meet Schedule D income- 
tax liability on our current profits. We 
hope eventually to put the company on a 
p2y-as-you-earn basis, to the extent of 
being able, if necessary, to provide out 
of the profits of the current year for the 
Schedule D income-tax liability on the 
profits of that year. The sum involved is 
substantial, but including the reserves we 
have set aside in the present and last year’s 
accounts, we have now reached roughly 
half-way to our goal. We feel that when 
we eventually achieve this object we shall 
have gone a long way towards consolidating 


the great financial strength of this company. - 


PROGRESS OF SUBSIDIARIES 


I would like this year to devote more 
time than usual to the affairs of our sub- 
sidiaries. I am glad to say that we have 
received satisfactory dividends from them 
all, and each in its separate way has made 
substantial progress during the year. 

Our oldest subsidiary, Bon Marche 
(Liverpool), Limited, is a fashion store 
which was established in 1879. The com- 
pany has had a most successful year, but 
as during the EPT standard years it 
was going through a period of rcorganisa- 
tion it has a low EPT standard, and, in 
consequence, it has been obliged to pay 
out in taxation a substantial proportion of 
its total earnings. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that that reorganisation has proved emin- 
ently successful, and we are confident that 
the store can now fully justify its claim 
to be the leading fashion house in the 
North. 

Our second oldest subsidiary is Lewis’s 
Bank, Limited, which was first established 
as a department of Lewis’s in 1928. By 
1934 it-had sufficiently expanded to justify 
a separate existence as a private company 
under the financial control of Lewis’s. Its 
purpose has always been to provide our 
many thousands of customers with an up- 
to-date banking service at hours more 
convenient to them as shoppers than 
ordinary banking hours. It has achieved 
that object so successfully that after having 
been in existence only 16 years it has, by 
all the recognised banking standards, built 
up a financial position of great strength. 
As a result of the year’s 6perations it has 
been able to pay the parent company a 
satisfactory dividend on its investment. 


S. REECE AND SONS’ RECORD YEAR 


Our two other subsidiaries date from 
early 1936. In that year we acquired an 
interest in the well-known Liverpool cater- 
ing concern of S. Reece and Sons, Limited, 
and after a difficult period of reorganisation 
had been successfully overcome, this busi- 
ness in recent years’ has reported a steady 


a 


and uninterrupted development. In_ the 
year under review turnover and profit 
reached record levels, and although once 
more the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
receive in taxation a sum many tmes 
greater than the parent company has re- 
ceived this year in dividends, we were so 
confident about the future earning capacity 
of the business that during the year we 
acquired the whole of the outstanding 
ordinary share capital. Through an assc- 
ciated company of Reece’s called Mersey- 
side Dairies, Limited, we have in addition 
a substantial stake in the distribution of 
mi'k throughout Merseyside, and this busi- 
ness also has had a highly successful year. 


Finally, our fourth subsidiary, Lewis’s 
(Midland), Limited, opened its doors for 
business in Leicester in March, 1936, and 
acquired by that quite fortuitous circum- 
stance an unfavourable EPT standard. 
The business, which might be described 
as a Lewis’s in miniature, has shown 
steady expansion both in turnover and 
profit year by year, but owing to the 
incidence of taxation it is only this year that 
the parent company has been able to 
receive any return on its investment. I 
am happy to say that the whole of the 
arrears on the preference share capital, all 
of which is held by Lewis’s, were Pa off 
during the course of the year, and less 
anything totally unforeseen occurs, the 
decks are now clear for some return on 
the equity. 


STEADY PROGRESS AND EXPANSION 


I hope that the impression left on you 
by this short review of our subsidiaries is 
one of steady progress and expansion. As 
you will see, we have spread our commercial} 
activities over trades and areas which are 
complementary to our principal business. 
The investment of the substantial capital 
sums involved called for both courage and 
judgment, and may I add that the exercise 
of no little patience has also been de- 
manded while the growing businesses were 
being developed and getting firmly estab- 
lished. It is a matter of regret that during 
the process such a large proportion of the 
fruits of our efforts has been appropriated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but 
sooner or later the overwhelming burden 
of taxation on trade and industry must be 
alleviated, and then we may look. forward 
not merely to a more generous return on 
our capital outlay, but also to still further 
expansion and the possibility of providing 
wider scope for employment. In_ the 
meantime, we can regard the cumulative 
sum we have row paid in EPT as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the finance of the 
war effort as well as a useful cushion against 
any future fall in profits below the standard. 
Furthermore, we are entitled to look to the 
20 per cent. refund of EPT paid at the 
IOO per cent. rate for the reserves which 
we have been prevented by taxation from 
providing out of our own resources. 


Turning now to merchandise matters, 
we have had perforce to operate throughout 
the year on unusually low stocks, and cer- 
tainly during the second half-year our rate 
of stock turn can seldom have been equalled 
in the history of the business. It is true 
that we shall welcome an increased flow of 
merchandise as soon as the labour and raw 
material position of the country justify the 
Board of Trade in releasing additional 
supplies for home consumption. On the 
other hand, low stocks and high stock turn 
have always constituted the platform on 
which the success of this business has been 
built, and at this period of the war low 
stocks of much war-time merchandise are 
greatly to be desired. It means that when 
goods of the quality we prided ourselves 
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THE PRICE OF TOyYs 


In this connection we note with sat. 
faction the increased quota releases which 
the Board of Trade have recently ap. 
nounced for certain categories of me; 
chandise, but once again we would entg; 
a plea for some improvement in quality a 
weil as imcrease in quantity. ‘ih's cop. 
sideration applies with particular urgency 
to toys, which is a problem that has been 
referred to from this chair every year {o; 
the last few years. In the case of no othe; 
merchandise does the retailer receive 
many complaints from the public nor such 
ill-deserved abuse. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the blame for high prices 
cannot be laid at the door of the retailer 
as his margin is strictly controlled in reja- 
tion to the price at which he buys; but 
if he is to have any stock to sell at all, 
the price at which he buys is very far 
from being subject to the same contro! 
Moreover, that price is inflated by 33} per 
cent. purchase tax, and very frequently by 
a purchase tax uplift of up to 17} per cent. 
as well. The public’s chief complaint js 
not about the high prices of toys as such 
but of their high price in relation to their 
often deplorable quality—in other words 
about the value which the retailer is able 
to offer. It will not meet that complaint 
to release additional supplies of toys of the 
same poor value. Either quality must be 
improved without altering the price—and 
that is primarily a production prob!em in 
which supplies of raw material and labour 
may also be involved; or if that is im- 
possible, and we have to remain content 
with the present indifferent value, then the 
price must be reduced by, we suggest, 
removing purchase tax and uplift. We note 
that the same principle has recently been 
adepted in connection with aluminium ware, 
and we see no reason why toys selling at 
less than a given price should not be te- 
garded as utility merchandise and so ren- 
dered free of purchase tax. 

This public reaction against poor quality 
merchandise has long been very marked in 
the clothing field as well. The gradual 
elimination of non-utility apparel may 0 
part of high national policy, and if, as such, 
we must accept it, then we would press fo: 
increased supplies at the upper end of the 
utility range. As in the case of toys, 
will inevitably in the long run prove waste- 
ful to increase supplies only of lower quailty 
merchandise which the public in th 
interests of obtaining the best value {0 
their coupons are no longer willing to buy. 


TOWN PLANNING 


I do not apologise for referring aga 
to the subject of town planning, which 
was touched upon in the chairman's speech 
last year. A year has elapsed and nt 
measurable progress has been made ® 
clarifying the position of those firms - 
are unfortunate enough to have Ay 
damaged premises in areas scheduled 1% 
town planning. Indeed, the outlook has, * 
anything, deteriorated, in tha! van™ 
Government pronouncements have - 
firmed the attitude of the War Damag 
Commsision in their refusal to recog 
what has come to be called a “portable 
cost of works claim.” As this issue ee 
to the root of town planning in al! — 
damaged areas, we still hope that S0 
practical compromise may be reached. 4 
far as we are concerned, we would —_ 
it asa tragedy if the opportunity prese? - 
by bomb damage were not seized, in OF 
to improve the layout of our cites. 


I have no doubt that shareholders “ 
authorise me on their behalf to convey 
all ranks of staff a special message 
appreciation. for their efforts during 
past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted: 
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> avail. 
sot SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
> SOCIETY 
MR. W. M- PRYOR’S STATEMENT 
The annual general meeting of this 
Society will be held at 63, Threadneedle 
aus-B Creet, London, E.C.2, on the 13th inst. 
Which "yi W. M. Pryor, D.S.O., D.L., chair- 
¥ 0-H nan of the Society, has issued a statement 
Me:-H +) shareholders, which in outline is as 
ard follows: I much regret to report the 
uly as 


’ death during the year of three of our direc- 
COn-HM tors, Lord Herbert Scott, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
















oe Lord Essendon, and Cmdr. Sir Charles 
S been . 

cae te Craven, Bt. 

> other FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 

Ive SoM The total funds of the Society as at 
oT SUCRE December 31st last amounted to 
> often [57,465,000, of which £51,799,000_ was 
Prices ceoresented by the Life Assurance Fund. 
Ctaller The increase in the total funds over the 
D rela-H wear was £2,183,000. The premium’ in- 
es but some in the life account for 1944 was 
at all fs,692,000 as against £5,520,000 for the 
ry far preceding year. 
aenaeN The gross interest income of the life 
335 POM surance fund was £1,968,000, the corre- 
ntly bYMM ponding net interest income being 
oT Cent. (1,519,000. The gross rate of interest 
laint iM arned on the fund was £3 19s. Id. per 
S SUCHE ont, per annum, representing a reduction 
© ther y 2s. 2d. during the year. 

words 


Claims by death amounted to £1,716,0009, 
including war claims of £284,000, as com- 
red with a total of £1,363,000 for the 
year 1943. Claims by maturity at 
{2,462,000 were slightly above those for 
the year 1943. Surrenders amounted to 
oly £157,000, a figure which is a low 
record for very many years. 

NEW BUSINESS 

The new business for the year was 
16,081 policies for sums assured of just 
oer £11,250,000, representing an increase 
upon the results of the previous year of 
nearly 700 policies and sums assured of over 
{800,000, and I think it eminently satis- 
factory that a growing proportion of our 
business is being effected with participation 
© profits. 

As you are no doubt aware, it has been 
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= he consistent policy of the Society to 
oradualqgmg coOUrage wherever possible the effecting 
oa f assurances on a with-profits basis be- 
‘« such. Se Of the flexibility which the profit- 
‘ess fo. 22S Principle introduces into the con- 
of them ot: The directors have accordingly 
ia decided that with-profits assurances now 
wee effected shall cover all civilian war 
quality a, wallet the policy-holder is in Great 
the can or Northern Ireland and that no 
in fof cua Premium shall be required on that 
- account. 
oO ou. 
STAFF PENSION SCHEME 

A substantial proportion of our business 

a lates to assurances which have been 


a fected under the numerous staff pension 


speech pee which we have arranged for 
and DOM — and other concerns. We have, 
ois it : act, specialised in this class of business 
1s Whol ye Ga2Y Years, and the experience which 
bomb ie ave srined enables us to offer attrac- 
Jed for XC facilities to employers who realise the 
. has, i wgency of solving their staff pension 
. NaS, “BM problems, 
various 
e col HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
Damage Last year I inf 
~ognise Hil Soc ) ormed you that the 
CO iety hoped that after the war it would 
age able to expand its house purchase 
ue * : ness. We have recently taken a step 
—_ ene this end by issuing a prospectus 
t = te with a deferred house purchase 
ed. ; ‘heme under which an endowment assur- 
regal a effected at the present time may be 
ne fntually utilised to increase the amount 
n or wf the loan which could ordinarily be 
1 vanced to a borrower for house purchase 
ars will ff PUtPoses, 
om a REVIEW OF ASSETS 
> 


ing the 4d many years the Society has limited 

of ae to securities with ‘final dates 
dopted: fess “mption, and at the present time no 
op invested. P&T cent. of the assets are so 


Since the commencement of the 


war the whole of the increase in the funds. 
as well as a large proportion of the amounts 
accruing from the repayment of existing 
investments, has been applied in the pur- 
chase of British Government securities, 
which have now reached a figure of 
£25,800,000. , 

In each year from 1941 onwards we have 
been able to report a growing excess of the 
market value of our assets over the balance 
sheet value, and this trend was continued 
in 1944. 

TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 

Once again it is my privilege to extend 
on behalf of the board our thanks to the 
staff for their patient and unremitting 
efforts in carrying out their duties through- 
out the year. 

I also welcome the opportunity of again 
sending our best wishes to all those who 
have left our service to join H.M. Forces. 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES, LIMITED 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meet- 
ing of General Investors and Trustees; Ltd., 
will be held on March 8, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr W. C. 
Cripps, circulated with the report and 
accounts: —The revenue for the year has 
increased sufficiently to allow the payment, 
fot the sixth year in succession, of a divi- 
dend of 9 per cent on the ordinary stock. 
Alongside this increase in revenue has 
continued the rise in capital values. Last 
year we were able to tell you -that the 
company’s investments were worth £17,865 
more than their book cost. This year the 
surplus has increased by a further £169,278. 

I should say that the revenue is about 
stabilised at perhaps a slightly lower level 
than that of the year under review until 
we re-invest our liquid funds and until we 
receive income again from our holdings in 
countries under enemy control or from 
countries which have lately been delivered 
from the hands of the enemy. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the Ist instant, 
in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson (chairman and 
managing director) said that creditors had 
been increased by £2,256,000, which was 
largely offset by an increase in work-in- 
progress and stocks ; the net liquid assets 
now stood at over £3,000,000. It was pro- 
posed to allocate the sum of £100,000 to 
general reserve, bringing that item up to 
£1,000,000. On the assets side there was 
an increase in the written down value of 
land and buildings and a slight decrease 
in plant and machinery. 


The profit carried to the balance-sheet 
was £434,984 and, after providing for the 
preference and ordinary dividends, plus 
£100,000 for general reserve, there was a 
carry forward of £87,870, or {£25,239 
greater than the sum brought in. The 
time had not come when the complete story 
of the company’s war activities could be 
told, but its efforts had directly contributed 
to the success of our Forces. 


Looking forward, orders for normal pro- 
ducts were being received in satisfactory 
volume, and the company had taken steps 
to ensure that it would play its proper 
part in the export market. He was dis- 
turbed by some of the political propaganda 
on nationalisation because of the ultimate 
disadvantages he was sure it would bring. 
He had heard no argument at all to show 
that nationalisation would ultimately 


achieve what was their greatest need, if 
they were to compete with the rest of the 
world, viz., improved efficiency. 

The report was adopted and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. declared. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 


SIR FREDERICK WEST'S REVIEW 


The eighty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of this Company was held, on the 
26th ultimo, at Manchester. 

Sir Frederick J. West, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
At this, our sixth war-time meeting, I am 
able to give you more information than 
has been permitted in recent years. 

Some shareholders may be disposed to 
relate the company’s financial experience 
in this war to that of the last and to these 
I would point out important differences 
which materially affect the revenue ac- 
counts. In the last war your company 
enjoyed freedom from excess profits duty ; 
such is not the case to-day. Again, no 
necessity arose then, as unfortunately it 
does now of having to make provision for 
damage sustained by enemy action nor 
Was it necessary to defer repair and main- 
tenance works to anything like the same 
extent. Civil Defence has, in this war, been 
a very heavy charge. Again, port charges 
have been subject to close Ministerial 
scrutiny as part of the national policy. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The dividends your Board recommend 
are: —3} per cent on the Manchester Ship 
Canal Corporation Three and a-Half per 
Centum Preference stock; 3 per cent on 
Preference shares ; and 14 per cent on the 
Ordinary shares. These are the dividends 
which have applied throughout the war 
years, but there may be some shareholders 
familiar with the contribution the port has 
made to the war effort who will have 
looked for some ‘increase. 

The principal reasons which determine 
the Board in its recommendations were :— 
It is inadvisable to increase dividends 
unless there is good prospect of their being 
maintained at the new level for some 
years. We would wish to avoid any repe- 
tition of the company’s experience, when 
n 1938 it had to halve dividends increased 
in the previous year. Such a recurrence 
would be damaging to our prestige and 
make it difficult to raise money on favour- 
able terms for new projects which it is 
anticipated will be necessary within the 
next two or three years. Our future 
liability in the matter of war damage i 
uso unknown. The extent of our excess 
profits tax is also unknown. Post-war 
development is another factor which has 
had to be taken into consideration. 

Summarising the position, the extra net 
profits made during the war years has 
been required for the following purposes: 
—Taxation, including excess profits tax and 
reserve towards income-tax on the cur- 
rent year’s profits; war damage and de- 
ferred maintenance. You will understand, 
therefore, that it has not been possible to 
increase the annual reserves required for 
the renewal of working plant such as craft, 
cranes, rolling stock, etc. 

The net revenue at £1,244,541 shows an 
increase of £24,246 over that of the pre- 
vious year. As there was a saving of 
about this amount in the cost of Civil 
Defence the working results of the two 
years were almost identical. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


I believe as a result of the prudent policy 
we have followed for some years we are 
in a position to plan cur future with some 
confidence and I would say at once that 
such planning has been the subject of a 
very great deal of consideration. 

During the past two years, despite the 
pressure of our operational and technical 
departments, the management has under- 
taken a detailed survey of all our plant 
and equipment and closely examined the 
services and facilities of the port. 

We confidently hope—at no distant date 
—to emerge from this long and testing 
struggle ready, so far as intelligent fore- 
sight can make us, to face the future with 
assurance—determined to win for ourselves 
a becoming reward. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


*‘ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Security Indices 





san | Yield 
aoe . | Corres. |_ ae ee 
1945 a SE. | Pay | 
in S.E. | 1944 | 300rd. | 20 Fixed | Old Ord. 
List | shares* | Int.t | Consols Shares 
} } | 

| | | ~» | 4% 

Feb. 22....| 5,410 | 4,510 | 114-8 | 137-1 } 3°05 | 3-73 
oo sees 5,282 4,974 | 114-8 | 137700 | 3:02 | 3°72 
cee 5,929 | 115C | 13699 | 3:03 3°72 
- wiv CO 4437 | 21152 | 1539 | SO | 3°71 
oo Bee oss) OER 4,772 {| 115-4 | 136°9 | 3-01 3°70 


} j 
i ' ' 


® July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 115-p 
(Feb. 28); lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-0 (Feb. 16): 


lwest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 
" 7 
New York 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 


Datty INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 
(1926 = 100) 
~ ; a a 
1945 Average Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 
Feb. 15....} 137-1 1,870,000 Feb. 19....} 137-9 | 1,880,000 
a eee fT 1,900,000 » 20....) 138-4 | 1,770,000 
» At... ARS 700,000* cs wis 


138-3 | 1,720,000 


1945: High, 138-4 (Feb. 20). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). ® Two-hour session. 


(WEEKLY INpDrceEs) (1935-39=100) 


} } | 


1945 - | 
ee Ha Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
Rie or Hic 7, i 14, | 21, 
_ | ae | 1945 | 1945 
Jan Feb. | 
24 21 j 
354 Industrials ....... 108-6 | 116-3 | 112-7 | 1146 116 -3 
SE 06 Spree bn ke 116-1 127-8 | 121-9 | 124-6 | 127-8 
28 Utilities... 2.2... | 93-2 97-2 96 “1 96-4 | 97-2 
408 Stecks .”......... | 306-7 | 214-2 | 110-7 112-4 114-1 
BG. FO WF nn cc eves | 463 | 4-34 } 4-48 4-41 4-34 
. +t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. is 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 3, 1945 Capital versions “ov 
£ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 297. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year (to date) £ £ 
cs biked be nnd cab a kee bah coesdkehnbe vee beaaes 205,533,795 181,950,019 
PRGa6sseshhbancse vas abuaeckeessheeksschhutnwas 166,852,822 156,560,166 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. _ — 
£ £ £ £ 
eee 181,790,592 34,177 125,250 181,375,346 146,250 428,423 
| 156,441,916 118,250 Nil 155,813,166 488,750 258,250 


* Conversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Feb. 21, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—Money has been wanted in the 


market this week for a variety of reasons. The end of the 
month and certain clearing banks’ making up for their February 
statements have involved heavy calling from the market. Tax 
payments have again been considerable. Thgre have, in addition, 
been heavy applications for Tax Reserve Certificates. The banks 
had £80,000,000 to find against Treasury Deposit Receipts and 
though this was almost matched by the current maturities, 
there seems to have been some. unevenness in the balancing of 
payments and maturities. The banks hurried their payments 
in order to hold late September maturities. The result of this 
combination of influences was to make credit keenly wanted 
in the early part of the week and the authorities had to come 
to the rescue of the market with heavy open market purchases 
of bills. These are reflected in a rise of {14,050,000 in Govern- 
ment securities in the latest Bank return. Bankers’ deposits 
have risen by {11,101,000 to £207,775,000 and it was evident 
that by Thursday the credit position was easing rapidly. The 
immobilisation of funds in Public deposits, which rose by 
£7,815,000 to £18,142,000 over the week, was also responsible 
for the apparent dearth of funds in the market. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
February 22nd and March Ist :— as 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14% ; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 1&-14%; 6 months 
le-li “un se a 2 = -l14%; 3 months, ke Day-to-day 
money, }- . Short Loans, 1- : deposit rates, ; Discoun deposi: 
at call, $%; at notice, 3%. % —s ; ' 

Exchangs Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between February 22nd and March lst. (Figures in brackets are 
par of exchange). 
vy: 





United States. $ (4-863) 4-02$-033; mail transfers 4-024-033. 
$ (4 S63) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-473. Switzerland. Francs 
17 50-40. French Empire. Francs 199§ 200%. Syria. p. 8-81-85 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duten West Indies. 


(25-2 
; Sw 
Florin (12-11) 7 oe 


Portugal. Escudos (110) 99 80-100-20; mail trausters 99 80-100 30. Panama 
$4 02 04; mail transfers 4-02-0443. Brazil. + 8353-84564 (buying) ; Uruguay 
7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71 25 lire 

Market Rates.—The following rates remaimed unchanged between February 224 
and March lst. 

Egypt. iastres (97§) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17H-18 ad. 
Beigian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-3%. tram. Ri. 128-39 

Spesal Accownts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whic, 
ao rate of exchange is quoted in London. 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














| | 
New York | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
on a1 | 22 | 23 24 26 27 08 
| } j | 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
ee Oe eee ; $028§ | 4028§ | 4024§ 4024§ | 4028§ | 40246 
Montreal...... | 90-810 | Market | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 96-810 
ee | 23-40 closed: | 25-40 | 23°40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-49 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-90* | Wash- | 24-90* | 24-90* | 24-95 | 24-95% | 24.958 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-19 | ington’s | 6-19 | 5-19 } 519 | 5-i9 5-19 
LAER . vc04ce | 4-07 | birth- | 4-07 4:07 | 4°07 | 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona..... | 9-25 | day .| 9-25 | 9-25 9°25 | 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm .... 23-86 | | 25-86 | 25-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 | 23-45 
| | 
a * Official Buyine Rate 29-78 + Free Rate. § Bid 


FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
to February 24th and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. Jhe items 
shown as net are given after allowing for repayments and 
receipts : 
(£ thousands) 





Total ordinary expenditure. . 5,389,908 Total ordinary revenue...... 2,862,808 

New sinking funds.......... 12,408 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)..... 104,194 
3% Conversion — 1944. 313,198 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 200,022 
5° Conversion Loan 1944. 4,100 3% Savings Bonds 1965-75 145,955 
24% Nat. Def. Bds. 1944. . 20,008 24% Nat. War Bds. 1952-54 460,510 
* Other Debt ” :— 17% Exchequer Bds. 1950 119,950 

External {net) ........-. 11,560 Nat. Sav. Certs. (net) 209,500 

Increase in balances ........ 438 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 122,037 

“Other Debt”: 

Internal (met).......... 10,797 
3% Term. Annuities (net). 349,955 

Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ........... 590,406 
Public Dept. Adv......... 147,940 
Treasury Deposits ........ 411,500 
Miscellaneous receipts. ...... 16,046 
£5,751,620 £5,751,620 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Scottish Fish Landings.—The first statements of fish !andings 
to be resumed are those relating to Scotland. Figures for the 
rest. of the United Kingdom are expected to follow shortly. 
Meanwhile, the Scottish statistics are given in the accompany.ng 
table : ' 


FisH LANDED IN SCOTLAND BY BRITISH FISHING VESSELS 


safe asia sadiedarcntahlgtiineastonne 


| 














j Pelagic* Demersal Total 
Dyer — ) sea —EE — 
} , . 

| 000 cwts. £'000 000 cwts. £7000 | 000 cwts £008 

Jan., 1938 87-3 | 38-6 175-7 238 -9 263-0 | a7) . 
~ 1945 _ 47-9 55-3 71-6 198 -5 119-5 = : 
Ps Siw a 2,876 -3. | 1,084-5 2,504 -2 2,742 -2 5,380 -6 5,826 
oo) eee 1,495 9 1,741 -1 1,537 -7 4,035 -4 3,033 6 | 5,776 
1 





* te, herrings, sprats, sparlings and mackerel. 
Total landings ‘n 1944 were only a little above ha'f those : 
1938, whereas the value of the reduced quantity was about h 
as much again. It is interesting to note that the price 
demersal fish has risen more steeply than pelagic. 


“The Feonomist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended February 27th. The 
complete index (1935 = 100) was 158.7; crops 135.8; and raw 
materials 185.5. 

COST OF LIVING INDEX 

(July. 1914< 100) 











; 7 , ! 
1 
First Day of Fuel and| Other | All 
Meath °o Food Rent Clothing Light Items Items 
‘dite ee 
Weights nh 2 | hh 1 } 
Sept., 1939 ...... 138 162 208 182 ° 
» — Sonons . | 166 164 295 212 
1941..... > 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 
| Paperee 160 164 | 395-400 | 240 
1943...... | 166 164 345 244 
Dec. 1943........) 168 164 | 340-345 | 244 
Tan. 1944..... ‘ 168 164 | 340-345 | 244 
ORG: asi Sletten 168 164 | 340-345 | 252 
Dec. 1944 ...... 168 164 | 345-350| 264 
Tan» 1945....... 168 164 | 345-350| 264 
a ciehallinnnitn 168 | 164 | 345-350| 264 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 3, 1945 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 24, 1945, total 
revenue was £97,593,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £110,299,000 and 


king funds of £290,000. Thus, 


ordinary 


issues to sin 
including sinking fund allocations 


112,408,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,539,508,000 against £2,503,126,000 


jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


ne eae 


| Esti- 


Receipts intoe the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue | mate, April > | Week | Week 
4194445) 4g, to | ended | ended 
| Fs 2. Feb. | Feb. 

} Feb. Feb. 26 24 
i 26, 24, ‘oa, , 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
jpome Tax 1300000 1025016/ 1122824! 42,032/ 63,225 
fwtax... 80,000, 64,112) 60,881| 3,180) 3,808 
fitate,etc., | 
Duties ..| 100,000} 87,850! 98,534; 1,940) 2,530 
fumps 19,000} 15,240} 13,73¢ | 1,295 
wpe 1 | 29,205! 29,924, 790| 351 
1? f | 900,000) 429/508) 438,625] 8,470 9,155 
Other Inid. Rev.} 1,000) 728) eR he a 





tual Inld. Rev. 2000000] 1651659 1764950) 56,412, 80,364 











(atoms . .| 564,900) 498,320! 521,521! 5,526) 6,428 
Ircise 472,900} 439,007) 451,400) 13,807) 10,100 
Total Customs &| | ae 7 
Excise... .. .|1037800) 937,327) 972,921) 19,333, 16,528 
Pptenctncnenastiemenlcsdineteme <ieessuniiicseitnsisiensiat siteihttennttdeenlitnnian = 
itor Duties...) 27,000) 26,920] 28,338) 169] 340 
PO. (Net Re-| | 
ceipts) ie ee a a a, 
VielessLicences, 4,850} 4,340) 3,990, — 400 
(ewn Lands...| 800} + 980) += 880}_~—s30 
Receipts from! | 
Suudry Loans| 7,350! 6,390} _7,096) Pe. 
Uicell. Receipts) 24,000, 70,079) 84,633) 1,341) 361 


lial Ord. Rev.'3101800 2697694|2862808] 77,692| 97,593 


en 








| | vs oe 
ur-BALANCING| 
?0. & Brdcastg.! 112,370) 102,150) 107,250} 2,150; 2,500 

















sees pues 13214170 2799844)2970056 79,842' 100093 
i areal adda neta Rane aac 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments* 
(f{ thousands) 
aaa Esti- eadceaemmame Soacaeinnnes 
apenditure | mate, | April | April | ,,, 7 
i> Pret ended ended 
> 35 Feb. | Feb. 
Feb. Feb. 
26, 24 | 26, 24, 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
OrviInary | 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
lat. & Man. of) } 


Nat. Debt . ..| 420,000] 324,878! 361,640) 1,434! 
hyments to N.} i i 








i | | j 
peeand......| 9,000} 7,328) 8,228) 553) 594 
therCons. Fund} | | 

SHVICES .....| 7,000} 6,925) 7,000, 10) 

OR ona cat | 436,000 ae 376,868 1,998) 594 


“pply Services 5501399}4849522 5013040|128259 109705 
Total os ; 








. 5937399|5188654|5389908 150257)110299 


pe 








— 


} 
“U-BALANCING! | | 
J. & Brdc astg.| 112,370 102,150) 107,250; 2,150| 2,500 
> j = wonmiipeiminsmee ae epeningnsus yl qoeeenegeeEE 
Messe decicd 6049763 5290804 5497158 1324071112799 


€ has been made in the method of showing 

venue os! - Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

Peenditure undeo oe included as ordinary 

en oe, Maeee Total Supply Services” instead of 

ai. eo ee July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
tion from ordinary, revenue. 


A chang 
a excess 


_ After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
5 to {2,931,408, the other operations 
aa . “gen (no longer shown seaprately) 
‘R61 0 ca the gross National Debt by 
W001 to £22,120 million. 






NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Ce Loan Ax 


ts, 1937 and 1939............. 4,287 
bi NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
wend Telegraph 
See ssa cade cess eavese. 200 
NSS Sey Siw Scies cess sic 20 
0 


MONTH'S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£000) 


Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





Nat. Sav. Certs.... 17,550] Treasury Bills .... 52,548 
3% Def. Bonds ... 5,955 | 5% Conv. Loan .. 100 
3% Savings Bonds, 3% Term. Annuity 1,187 
MOTO sss wees 704 | Tax Res. Certs. 49.748 
3% Savings Bonds, 
BOT a oc nics 23,850 
13% Exchq. Bonds, 
RO sw scccesee SOTEe 
“Other Debt "— 
PORUUNE oon sss 1,302 
Extermal....... 499 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 53,150 
Treasiiry Deposits. 1,500 
154,260 103,583 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
s | Ways and 
a Means Trea- | 
| Advances sury Total 
Date |__ Be Ld ee ee 
| | Bank posits; ing 
Ten- Ta Public | of ay, Debt 
der P | Depts. | Eng- | 742*S 
j land | 
1944 | } | 
Feb. 26 |1170-0| 1946-9! 340-3 | 32-3] 1376-0} 4865-5 
Nov. 25 |1470 -0}) 2.305 -5 | 515°8 | 27-5 | 1700-D] ovil -d 
Dec. 2 {1470-0 Not available 
” 9 {1470 0} ” ” 
» 16 {1470-0} a aa 
» 23 (1470 -0| | ” ” 
_ oe 3806 -0 587-7 | 59-2 | 1794-5] 6247-4 
1945 | | 
Jan. 6 1470-0) | Not available 
» 13 14700) | ” oo» 
” 20 1460-0) } ” ” } 
» 27 1450-0 2341-8; 489-3] ... | 1799-5] 6080-6 
Feb. 3 1440-0 | Not available | 
» 10 (1430-0 ini 
» 17 1430-0 i 
ow» 24 1430-0 2309-2; 542-4] ... | 1801-0! 6082-6 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount | Average | Cent. 
Date of : ihe es ase ___| Rate (Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- | at 
| Offered) APPlied/anottea ment | Min. 
. or | | Rate 
% 
dates, . , : 
1944 | ls. dad. | 
Feb. 25 | 90-0; 191°0; 90-0; 20 1-28 31 
Nov. 24 ; 110-0 | 217-5| 110-0 | 20 1-83 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0 | 232-4; 110-0 | 20 0-72| 23 
- 8 | 110-0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33 | 32 
» 15 | 1100/ 219-1; 110-0 | 20 1-03 28 
» 22 | 110-0 | 205 +4 | 110-0 | 20 1-50 27 
» 29 | 110-0 | 208-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-67 17 
1945 | 
Jan. 5 110-0 | 224-2 | 110-0 |} 20 1-81) 36 
» 12 | 110-0) 211-1) 110-0 20 1-50 37 
o o 110-0 | 216-5 | 110-0 | 20 1-:19| 32 
” 26 | 110-0, 207-8| 110-0 | 20 0-31! 39 
Feb. 2 110-0 | 2265-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-26 | 29 
o» 9 | 210-0} 218-0 | 110-0) 20 0-13; 31 
. 10-0 | 207 3; 110-0 | 20 0-53 | 37 
» 25 | 110-0 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99; 17 


On February 23, applications at £99 14s. 11d, for biils 
to be paid for on Thursday of the following week were 
accepted as to about 17 per cent. of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. Applications 
at £99 15s. Od. for bills"to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on Monday and 
Wednesday, and at £99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for 
on Tuesday were accepted in full. {£110 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for March 2. For the 
week ended March 3, the banks will be asked for all 
Treasury deposits at a maximum amount of £80 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





3% 3% | pathos 

— NG. Defence Savings oe 

| Bonds Bonds (1950) 

1944 \ 

Dec. 19! 3,926 | 2671 | 3531 | 5,191 
» a5 | 2,536 864 3,072 | 3,156 
1945 | | 

Jan. 2} 4,788 | 1,617 5,848 | 3,351 
» .9| 4798 | 2,385 | 5659 | 8,227 
a 4,647 | 2,022 5,923 | 10,102 
” 931 4950 | 1.774 | 5,755 | 10,398 
ae 4,036 | 1,548 5,587 | 11,118. 

Feb. 6| 5034 | 1794 | 4,178 } 11,777 
» 13] 5344 |; 1,941 | 7,052 | 11,573 
6 20) 5197 | 1,849 | 7,655 | 13,801 
ia’ a Bs es 5,857 | 16,201 

| oo 

Totals | 


to date |1,324,134* | 791,162° |1,871.011¢§ 133,631t 


+ 217 weeks. t 17 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 27th amounted to a total value of £70,346,636. 
Up to Feb. 24th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £208,120,000 has been repaid. 


© 274 weeks. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 28, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. . ..1217,141,164 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ...1238,316,256 
partment. 53,100,554 | Other Secs.... 662,188 
Silver Coin ... 6,456 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue . .1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
fine).... 241,718 


1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1250,241,718 


f | £ 
roy Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs. ... 238,002,764 
Nest 5,461,599 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 18,142,( Discount & 
Advan 8 508,545 
Other I 207,775,199 | Securitie 23,129,664 
Bankers 60,4 1) jupginens 
Other Ac 31,638,209 
68,248,291 | Notes 55,100,554 
Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,663,388 
| - 
304,404,915 } 304,404,915 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


and Dividen@ Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


sioners of National Debt 


1944 | 1945 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
1 14 21 28 


Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. . 


1086 -3 1218 -9:1215-7|/1217-1 
Notes in banking depart-; | 


MING cat veen nate 13-9, 31:3) 34-6) 33-1 
Government debt and | 
ee }1099 3 1249 -4 1249 -3:1249 -3 
Other securities........ | 0-7 0-6 0-6) 0-7 
ee: | eer | 0-0 0-0} 0-0) 0-0 
Gold, valued at fer, 0-2) 0:2 0-2) 0:2 
ON Sv nde-e 1168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
PRs ows came wane ewt 10-4 13-2) 10-3} 18-1 
Bankess’ ....... 179-9) 183-6) 196-7) 207-8 
Others..... 63-2) 59-3} 59-2) 60°5 
PO sieawess 253-5) 256-1; 256-2) 286-4 
Banking Dept. Secs { ; 
Government .| 222-2; 216-9} 224-0) 238-0 
Discounts, et: | 9-3; 10-2 9-2) 8-5 
CARRE. sv ss 25-3 14-1) 14-9 23-1 
TOE 640 256 -8; 241-2) 248-1) 269-6 
Banking depart. re 14-7; 32-9) 36:2; 34°8 
% | % | % ' % 
** Proportion "’. . . 5-8 12-8) 13-5, 12-1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 

Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb 

26, 24, 26, | 24, 

1944 1945 | 1944 1945 

Working days 6 6 a; 
Birmingham 1,379 1,502 | 15,385 | 14,769 
Bradford 1,667 1,463 15,669 15,910 
Bristol. . 609 689 5,782 | 5,802 
Hull. 568 632 5,125 5,940 
Leeds. . 1,198 925 | 10,891 11,050 
Leicester . 684 827 7,076 | 17,698 
Liverpool . 4,270 5,841 | 42,320 | 41,852 
Manchester 3,084 3,285 28,752 | 29,342 
Newcastle 1,697 1,917 15,480 | 15,091 
Nottingham 329 434 3,571 | 4,018 
Sheffield 844 747 9,412 | 8,973 
Southampton 153 207 1,376 1,709 
12 Towns 16,482 | 18,469 | 160,839 162,154 


Dublin* 8,446 7,386 | 65,269 | 59,034 


* Feb. 19, 1944, and Feb. 17, 1945. _ 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 254d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44% cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Wath BBs csdvene esas 3 127 2 
rere ee 72a} 128 #1 
et OE Bcaevtveetseus 73° «(12 127 12 
ae, eee ee 73.7% 1% 14 
iy) BOs cbse ss¥eos Markets closed 
oh Se Nskeiss carte 74 «#68 127 «6 
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‘ BANK OF CANADA SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE gp, QO) 
RETURNS | 











Jan. Jan. | Jan Jan. Dec. | D Ye Drines 
aie - . - , “96 j 10, | 17, j $l, ] a ree 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 4 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1044 k. year 19 
Million $’s aaa —. aT ee Gold coin and bullion ..... 85-62) 98-32 92.79 ro 7 L 
: : ae oe 56 172-25. 172-26] 172-26 | Bills discounted..........| 13-35 25-77 234, 
——j2 U.S.F.R. Banks Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. ieee le Invest. and other assets.../ 92-43 94-2] 95.97 34 : e 
RESOURCES 24, 8, | 15, | 25, ial 1959 -26'1494 -74/1525 -46/1527 -34 ; _ LIABILITIES : To og 10 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 Stone a etre |} B69 -55/1036 -76|1030 -52/1025 -54 Notes in circulation ......| 51 02 § 57-85, 59 oN, 0 
due from Treasury .....| 19,311) 17,748) 17,695 17,694 | Toots: Dom. Govt.) 39°14, 17-24) 36°38, 35-76 Deposits : Government ...) 5-38 5-14 3M 0 
Total reserves ......--..-| 19,911 18,657) 18,592) 18,587 a eetenedl teaite 308-40) 411-45 408-48 410-43 Bankers’ ...... 124 -92 151 LlossMet 
Total cash reserves ; 336| 284) 272) 267 ee er aS - Others ..... --| 6°33) 7 b-32 8 Os 
Total U.S. Govt. secs . -; 11,816, 19,062) 19,181) 19,231 + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign MoserVe. Alle ..... sca sves 45 +994'44 5°, 44-50, (43 feo 
Total loans and ; 11,873 19,265, 19,416) 19,529 Exchange Control Board against securities. z : pe "¢ 
Total resources 33,651, 39,884, 40,391! 40,272 : CENTRAL BANK OF TURKRy ne iC 
F.R caanaseae 17,186 21 846) 21.950! 22.065 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Million Turkish pounds nt 9 
AN. notes in cim . ’ “4, 9 FIV) hey oes . , ll 
Excess mr. bank res. .... 1,100 900) 1,000 900 Million £N.Z.’s | Jan. | Nov. Decoy] iM 
Mr. bank res. dep........ 12,109) 13,950) 14,022) 13,999 ; eis ie 23. 9 eh 
Govt. deposits ...........|_ 64 §93)_ 547,517 | 7 kw | a een 1944 | 1934 | 1944, 12 ts ; 
Total deposits ........6. | 14,699: 16,186 16,218) 16,188 | 1944 1944 1944 1945 aOR el eed) 202-7) 276 -4 216 4 i ; 
Total liabilities ..........| 33,651) 39,884) 40,391) 40,272 , : ASSETS : 37 71 41-24 42. -46' 42-08 Clearing and other exch....| 96-8 56-3 1 a 
Reserve ratio....... . .  /62 4% 49 -1% 148 -7% 148 -6% Gold and Stg. exch ieee 4 an oa aa a. . 37 38 Treasury bonds ......... | 131-6! 128 128.2} “| 
BANK AND TREASUR | Advances to State.......-) 41°48) 25°58) 26°24) 2! Commercial bills ........ 466-6 576 576.5 eh |} 
RESOURCES | | Investments......-++++-- 10-32) 11-74) 11°74, 11-74 aS Lae ee 61°35 48 48 0 7 4 1] 
Monetary gold stock... ...} 21,742) 20,548) 20,507) 20,506 LIABILITIES | | — i = eemaie 6 ce 251-2) 255-6) 262-7 9. oa 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,090) 4,126) 4,124, 4,124 Bank names. pa cement eto : = ’ a . = " 4 LIABILITIES a } 10 
LIABILITIES i Demand none. eee 2 33 90 27 -32| 30-63' 30°53 Notes in circulation ...... 806 -5| 964-1 971-1) 9g , 9 
Money in circulation...... 20,696) 25,411) 25,533) 25,652 Banks and others......... 77 I53 -20 59 »20, 162 -2° ne ee eer eee | 215-1) 202-5; 198-7) 9 
Treasury cash and dep. J7 2,982; 2,965) 2,936 2,901 Reserve to sight liabs. .... 43 ‘fo Pere te ae tae ae Clearing and other exch...) 31-3 50-2296 "y 10 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND SWISS NATIONAL BANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA ; 10 
Million £’s Million Swiss Frs. Million rupees St 
Feb. ; Feb. ; Feb Feb. Feb. | Jan. Jan. ; Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan Jan Feb. | Fa 9 
Nh ER | ada | ais | 1985 | 1945 | 1945 A | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | ass | 34 0 
SSETS | i 4 45 1945 ASSETS | 1944 1945 945 | 1 45 |_4 : ASSETS ; | : 2 945 | 1945 | } 10 
Gold ... hy. 5 " oe 7 rye ” 65) % 65 2-65 Gold .. a ch hediaeadl '4222 -5 4558 -5.4560 -2,4576 -7/4570 7 Gold coin & bullion .| on 444 444 444 
British Govt. secs. .......| 22°91) 27-74) 27-34, 27-84 Foreign exchange ..| 78-4) 101-7 107-3, 94-9, 97-6 Rupee coin eed oe 3 aoe at aed 8 
Sterling balances.........) 1-58) 1°42) 2-03) 1-45 Discounts, etc. ...-| 100°5 77-4 78 % 167-6) 165-6 Balances abroad ...| 1,276) actl S'ostl fo) a 
LIABILITIES | Advances ......0.- | 14-6, 17 ‘7 15-2, 14-8 14:2 Sterling sec urities . | 7,638) 9,26 3} 9,265; 9,363, 9 2 
Notes in circulation 27 -61) 31-98) 32-15) 32-05 Securities .........| 64-7, 64-1) 64-3, 64-4) 64-4 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 585 578 57 578 mi} @ 
LIABILITIES 2864 -813457 -213378 glss0e s390-7 ae eevee 82) 139) 17 2 : 
TE > Notes in circulation. | *8)3 *2\5 “S| "2 , _ LIABILITIES =| y oe ‘ 
BANK OF FRANCE Other sight liabs. ..| 244-3. 243-01 240-01 243-31 244-2 | Notes in circulation| 8,706) 10,325 10,340 10,429 10,——>— 
Million francs , t Deposits ® CeOUE. 0 oo! ao 2,748 2,942) 2,783) 3 ito F 
‘ ver 1 SON eke n 3.c 84, 673+ 71 soa 
ja Jan. | Fet Feb CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA owe ratio...... lors 93 2%'93-2°9I95 393 1945 
Jali. Ja ev. c / Micelle Yo 9 ES | I 
18, 25, | 4, 8, llion paper pesos Ten AWEATT | 
Assers | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1985 eee AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALI | 
Gold ..............) 75,151) 75,151) 75,351, 75,151 | Dec. | Nov. | Dee. | Dec. BANK—Million £A‘s f4¢ 
Private discounts and | 31, 30, 15, Sl, ae ; { ] 
advances.........| 43,467, 41,700) 41,398; 42,033 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 1944 | Jan. | Jan. | Jan g | 
Advances to State: Gold at home....... oseost 2091 1,242 1,242 1,242 24 1 8, a i 
Total ......| 482,313) 480,512) 491,112) 488,212 Other gold and for. exch. ..| 2,109 2,529) 2,556, 2,586 | ASSETS | 1944 | 1 1945 3 $) 
(a) Inoccupationcosts, 426,000) 426,000 426,000) 426,000 Non. Int. Govt. bonds.... i01 91 91 89 Gold and English ster. ....| 41-79, 59 mM) 
(6) Treasury advances} 1,750)... 10,600 7,700 Treasury bonds .......... 791 768 768 768 Other coin, bullion, etc... .; 10°85 22°50, 22.02 . id 
(c) Fixed advances ..} 54,563) 54,512, 54,512) 54,512 LIABILITIES Call money, London...... 60 61,159 58 150-4912 ta 
LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation....... 1,886, 2,263) 2,278) 2,354 Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . . 245-85 255 -85 240 3025 B y 
Notes..............' 565,217) 562,412! 569,958; 569,718 Deposits: Government... 448 620 622} 551 Discounts and advances...) 24°85, 20°19 21-22 ¢ s é 
Deposit total ....... | 40,031| 43,234, 46,675, 38,571 Banks ...020s> ; 1,116; 1,339) 1,359} 1,401 LIABILITIES F ; ee f 
(a) Government accs. 766 743 765 765 Certs. of participation..... 444 127," 123) 120 Notes issued......... .- -}163 -26:205 198 "1.19 ‘ 
(6) Other accounts...! 39,265’ 42,491 45,910 37,806 | Reserve ratio... ~ 87 "5% 183 6% (83 -7%|83 5% Deposits, et aston . 1174-932 oh ny 7 
R 
- 
UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 3 
‘ 
Monthly Averag 1943 1944 ' 
Unit of 7 =? ; : — , ae = 3 
Measurement |, 1999 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 || Dec. || Jan. | Feb. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. Jaa. AUR.) § 
~ ; aoe as = ‘ _— Sal raed Ste ; Mth 
| | 6 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms : ; 
1. Ret il trade, Gt. Brit. : Food . Ave. daily sales ee 95 Gs 7 100 102) 107 113 100 103 105 105 * 
2. » Other merchandise ..... in1942 = 200 si 100 105 98} 100 93 101 123 78) 995 107 108 115 * 3 \7 
3 i lotal ; ‘ . —_ 97 101) 98} 100 98 105 117), 91, 101 106 10 109 128 a | 
4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) ‘ lhousands 1,212; 1,514 963 350} 123) ~* 27/| 7 om i ae oe 8 in “9 rn 
5. » United Kingdom .. , 3 ‘ 1,276, 1,690; 1,035 392) 144 33 90 96 | 93 é 
6. , London : ; 118 239 214 59) 29 5 |) oor 13 ll 9 
7 E. and S. England (b ; - 50; 93 99 26) 10) 2 es 5 4 7 
8. S.W. England (c Be ; 2 69) 76 33) 16} 5) 1 oy eas 2) 3) ; oH 
9. Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e). 165 153 92 28) 7 1 ee 6 | a 2 Hy 
10 » N.E. England (d)...... nica a | 280) 151 75) 30} 8) 2) aa 5} | 6) f 
ll. ,, N.W. England (e)......... ; 285| 309) 149 ¥ 15 3 10) ... |! ere er 11) + - ‘1 
Sep TI 50s nde on ; A ees 139 89 13 3 10)|_ ... 10}... so 11) Mg 
nr ee Eee " 156} 217; 125, 51) 2644 6, 17 ... ie is 19}... + 3 
14 » Wales.... ; ; ete Z 116 127 89 41) 4) 11) 10))_ ... ll) .s ae  _ . a f 
15 eq -motthorn Iceland ...... 200+. / zs 36 76 715 42 21) 6) lke 17| ches. i Beas 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost.... e | 676 107 78 87 126 151; 390/} 131]) . 237) 273 189, 2352 125 64 , { 
| | | | Ms 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : | i] { ! | | | | er 
av. Covenis and grat .........cccseees 1929=100 100} 76-2; 93-9) 102-4) 110-1) 113-1) 112-0)) 111-6) 111-2; 113-1) 109-9; 110-3) 110- 1] at mj 
18. Other foods ..... saute aes 4 100) 76-4! 95-4) 111-0) 118-3) 125-0) 125-5) 125-1)| 125-1] 125-1) 125-1) 123 -2| 123-2) 12 les 3 
Je eer ips cheaeeee > jj 100) 63-8; 93-0 100 +7} 100-7; 100-6) 109-6); 99-7|) 100-3) 100-4) 112-5) 112-3) 112-5 lino oO ‘ 
OO PRUNE <x we p05 dinisae te or oa | 100) 100-0) 125-0) 135-7) 139-2 142-0] 135-0)) 142-1) 143-2) 146-5) 152-2) 134-6! 154-6 l 198 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous sab neele . | 400} 80 3) 104-3) 114 4) 120-1} 123-5) 127-1|! 123-1]; 123-9; 124-7] 127-6) 127-6) 127-6 12 se V 
1 | | j i i! | | i 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: Ht | | | I | | | | aaee 1 
22. Food paasedeceuesouccens ; ‘ || 100: 92-4) 107-2! 108-7} 104-9) 107-9) 109-1!) 109-1)| 109-1) 109-1) 109-8) 109-1) 109-1) 109) 1.) 
= \ oe ; : weteseeees . » 100 96 4 113-1) 121-4) 121-9) 121-2) 122-6); 121-3)) 121-3) 121-3; 123-2) 122-6) 122 le 112 4 1 
35, —s ustrial securities, Fin. News...... Jul.1,1956 == 100 || 102-0 78-1 68 “2! 714 3 82 9) 100 ‘7; 109-7 103-1) 103-8) 103-2 109-7} lll 5) 112 -} 1} 12 al | 
4 ‘ixed uterest ,, ttt 1928 = 100 || 96-8) 116 -8) 122-8! 129-6) 133-9) 134-8) 135-0) 134-1') 134-8 135 °1| 134 -6| 135-3) 157-0 J =ys +1 291 
- Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... Mill. £’s \ 815 -0/1152 -2,1495 -3\2174 -6|2922 -4/3149 2) vee |}1919+1/!2398 -5|2799 -8!1392 -5)1611 -5/1811-1 2 sn 2 A 
= Bos cspcadiiwes = =6» (f)...-.-. ” || 829 -5|1408 -2)3970 -7/4876 -3)5739 -9\5899-1) ... ||4508 54791 -2/5290 -8/3001 -3)3479 -5)5925 “14 5 6 vi 
29. — of Eng. : Notes in circ. (8) - - ” \ 362-3; 509-9) 566-0) 651-3) 806 9) 101-5] 114 -0//1662 -6 1073 -7|1075 -7/1151 -4 1161 -4/1178 -6 12! ee . 
; = Bankers deposits et +0 thane veh i. 1} 62-9| 102-8! 110-0) 121-1} 136 +3} 160-3) 184-9) 177-4)| 184-3 174-8 187-4) 185-5) 191 ‘I 209 * oat 6 9 \ E 
50. , Gov. sec. B’king Dept. (g).... ” i 55-91 107-0, 143-0! 142-8! 150 7 181-1] 214-81 209-7) 219-0) 213-3) 200-7] 202-6/¢225-9 2452 © 
} { } j i} | | j i 
Clearing Banks: (A) lj | i! | a 
Br came |: | MA ARS gd tel Sat sang zal sama sand any ay sngg og ah “SA 
. ” asn o Al. WITT le : j = | i 86 437)! 422 416, 14' i | 6U 159 
= - cunt. enna wee e eens ; . 229; 255) 366! 231) 235) 186 171 133 138 123 209} 170} 193 ?! 1,663 
+4 mS a a iry Deposit Receipts .. . . “4 ee oe ek 642} 1,002) 1,387'| 1,307/) 1,305! 1,264) 1,444| 1,567 1,548 1,1 53 
-_ ao Pe SA 26s) bene ss eps “i ” : 991 991 944 849| 795) 750) 689)! 743), 742 753) 735) 735, 735, — 1.165 
37. Inte CSUMENES .. +... sees eee . || 257; 608) 659} 919) 1,069! 1,147] 1-167]| 1,154/| 1,149 1,141! 1,183) 1,172) 1,192 4. 1B. end 
z nterest Rates: Bank rate.......... Per cent. 5-498) 2-24 2 at oe 212 I 2 2 | 2 a Se 1.03 2 Gt 
Be Ty the’ k hil oc i ol ' = | , . 
oe. “ — S — bank Mee aie vt . 5-26, 1-18) 1-04 1 03) l 03! 1-03; 1 03) 1-03 1-03) 1-03 1-03) 1 03} 1-03 1-00 1 WW 
=. <4 to day loans ...........+. | ‘ | 4°47) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75) 1 00} 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00. 1-00! 1-00) 1°0 3-05, 3 ti 
My PORE OS SE Sete... “<i » |) 4°61) 3-76) 3-40) 3-12) 3-02} 3-09] 3-14 3-15) 3-13 7 : 
| } i i i} 


3°15; 3-16} 3:15) 

=e | | ! ; 

@) From March, 1942. figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordi ma 7 . we eqployment. * Tal / 

eg a, ave, Hgures are exclusive e | nary industrial employment, and women unsuitable@or normal full-time ei») Tnclud * 

cere. aes toe} — gees > S ——— snag > (6) From January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-Eastern divisions m . pecesil 
R divis efore January, ; d) From September 5ri i in N inste: LE. E i 2 

1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division of De P , 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England 


\ venue 

. rbyshire included in North Midlands instead of North-Western England Ordinary and Self-balancins ee 

expenditure. Annual figures are totals or financial year, be inning i 4 “ jcom ae ae (f) Y Average of weekly 5 
(hk) Annual! figures for 1929 and 1932 do not nclude District Bank. a ew Pe See. sat 


vy) 
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2 — Prices : r nces, 
“, | 290 year 19) Jan. 1 to Feb. 
i 29M year 1944 e 21/| 
38-70 1 1945 Price, 
3-79 93 .@ifigh | Low High | Low | Name of Security | Feb. Price, Yield. | P 
ee | f 7 ow | 20 Feb. Feb. Jan 1 oe 
35 -97 1 oleate it au, i 2 . iis Sado oF 7 aS 
Sin, 8788 «= 83 Briel h _ 1, 1945 | 194 27, | = Last two 
cs 8 834; 814 I! Co ® “Funds | ; 45 1945 | aa 2 Dividends a 
: 53 Lg 108% 11} hr 11045 eS . A eT ae oe | High | Low || Name of Secu Fe ice, | Price Yield 
2 11018 3 af 1005 1025" 100% | Gonsols 4% "(atte 1957). un 83 5 . ” i\ a ae fa) (6) (c) ee S *b. | Feb. Feb. 
S1-101s3Mmet 1024 02 | 1016 || Conv. 23° 20... 5. lll <a | 55/3 | 51/ Yo ° 20, | 27, a 
4 +32 3, 102% 103 d mv. ab 1944- -+++|| 1003 3 12 t!| 53/- 1/9 7 > ‘tron 1945 | 1945 ai, 
srgtmees 10 Ire | 108%" | Gony: 34 Fo 3944-49-02.) OE | ottxa 2 '9 B/S a 1148 Ba tot dy al rare 
gf 1003 | :100% | 1003 v. 3$°% (after 1961)... 23 | 103° 2$)|100/7 iS || tego olsover Coll ; 54/- | 54 - © 
} 064 9¢ Exch. Bd aoe 107 2 ae ie | 98/- t3ta B iery Ord. £1 ; + 4 
RKEY [ey 100" 99% | 97% || F s. 18% 1950.. 1053xd 0°}! 28/14 | 27 156) § rown (Joh 51/6xd_ | 19 
h } 1 3 3-6 + f 27/6 § a\Co n) Ord. 10/- 9 2/6 14 
is + aie 101g | 101% unding 24% 1956-61. 1004 100 6 2] 40/- 8 el 8 ry (Wm.) £1 <0/- 28/ - 8 
- C1 993 101% 100 Funding 23% 1952- 99 9 i 114 6 || 32 37/9 | 6 bi s\ies Lae 98/9 25 /— 311% 
: y 1 > ' * 9 9 i] /1t 31/- {I 6} 4 ong Ord. ‘ : 98/9 
De} \() ee oo 15% | 1 + || Funding 3% 1 57. 1014 333. 01 / Tha | a Guest K £1...|| 28/- ‘ 41 0 
De iad 15 13 ip : / 1959-69. 1014 ; | 54/6 , tai 15 een &c. O 98 l 
Peng hy HR | aaip | Rat B  ate a SE | ie ae 8) is | | i Sleemasoeiee Oh] Be | Be 12 8 
aa 13 J 100% 102 1008 j War Bonds Bae lose: ..|| 102% 1039 3 M6 i Tes &2/6 i} a6 = ¢ Stew ca ateeanhe 54 [a a ‘ : 2 9 
36.1 my ‘S72 101% | 1004 [War Bonds 2% Iaas-sh dost toot 3 14-0 26/iby 26/30) “By 14, Sean, Hunter Ord {17° 46/— | 4o/- ‘16 0. 
1252 Sop TOL | 100" | Setage Was $e, tocese| cet 102, 2 9 ao 4b) 2ha United Stee! Ord. £1... ae RS 
“a mee. | 0° 00% | Savin - 3% 1955-65) 10 003 27 °9' a | Vickers rd. £1 26/- | 12/74 | $ 12 0 
of a ee ine | Savings a 340 3 100t 10st 218 0 i sores 16 Nile! Ni eee ne | ane 6 
= , 100% 10344 | Victory B re 75), 100. 2 3. 6 i , | /103 Ni Nil ¢ | Bleach es on 4/9 5 2 6 
on 1 1024 [|W ry Bonds 4%.. : 100} ) 6 || 37/1$ © 30/4 Nile} 4 ¢\B achers Association £1 2 
971-1) 96 } 1028 1054 104 | War Loan 3% 198 coat Cia 1131 219 6 || §3/3 /4% Nile! Bradford Dyers Or £ 14/3, 13/9 
oe Re ee) Vil jieaierone as go | iz 
29°5 2 ans %, 2 " } ' Oa J. & ; J " 35 33 . a 
100§ 101 | Dom. & ae tee wees 954 105, 3 6 8st 6/9 | 24/3 33 | 2¢ 2 | Courtaulds P. Ord. £l...! §2/6 z 410 9 
f: | 100 : ol. G 95 6 ti} 5/-# | c| 4 Ord. : 53 
101 2 A ovts 2.3 2 4/3 || c | Fine £1.. ) 5 
DA 10 10” | 109 (oe re | 1014 2 || 38/— | 35/6 | ar oe Hovle Cloak Soleners fil ss/- | aero | 8 is 4 
: 0, 109 vew Léa and 5% 1946 oe 4 1014 ; ; 83/9 | gov- |i e| The e oshua) a 25/- 24/9 2 
By io t Nigeria Sie t960%60---") 10 To" +o. yo | the) Tye) Lance Cotton Corp. fi. 3e/10y 37/- 519 
Feb. | Fe k 106} 105 z rporation s vee 10 110 fs (pal 120/- I i) atons & Baldwins 36/10} 37 > C 
iad 3 of | 988 LCC Se 1906-36) 105} 217 6 |) 34/74 | sb | b| 5 alicalienders C ——_ | 449 
1945 |} ia. Oe 4 of | a is ‘ 2/6 
ot s 104 1064 4 Liverpoo! $% 1984.64. as as mi 280 |100/ ‘6 | 97/9 vit? le — Park? Me £1.; 116/103} 118/9 
aa | Mi (es Soo} 3 | | G _ 34 : : > t 4 
ce Middlesex 34% 1951-62. 106 108 3 5 0] 45/9 | as | 3.0) eneral Blectric Ord. fi) 96/6 | 98/6 5 8 
5585 51 ast | cot Aeeeiine 835 Dae ion 106 | 218 Of Seah) S47; tel ane coma taaerte 5 | 98/6 | 310 9 
oo ah = 20 ‘ 694 Brazil 5% Fi o Bds. 1972, 93 | | 34/14 i | 2$ 5 | Gas Li anton {1 4 
: i oe | oe ie 5% Funding 1914. 93} 93h | 5:18 O| a1y- | aor | ego) | Stal Nort ight & Coke Ord. £1/| 23/exd 45/- | 311 0 
“UO 894 2 474 ! Chine Yo, (1929) eeoseececs aa i 723 413 1 i i + 5) 3a eee Electric fl. 35 /— 23/6 |4 5 0 
634 92} 904 P se 5% 1913..... 1} 21} 5 4 él 34/43 | 29/9 ae sh Power Ord. {1..  41/- 35/6 1319 6 
10,4291 i=! & 654 er aa 32) 51 ome oe | 23/103 _ 20 ¢ ee Aircraft || 41 429 
2,748 3 Prices, Spanish o% ella ¢ , . : 14/ >) c | Austin * Ord. 5/- 
715, pio Feb. 27 Last two |{ ee Hy 5 Pe i as on 6 b vs en cs. i... 33/3 | 33/6 | 3 0 0 
manele 1945 Dividends || ‘ aan) tee Tee | 18/3 | 17/74 . c} 6 ¢ a 10/- ..| 14/¢ 27/- | 511-0 
= icp | Low epee mnneees | Name of S : a rice, | Yi | 84/3 / a| 17 Motors Ord. : 14/6 617 
Low of Se i Feb. | ’ Yield 81/10 ase . is 3 17 9 
/EALT : (a) (6) (e) Security | “39° | ‘a7. | Feb. I 46/34 | 42/t0¢| 47h toe b IT aoce (joseph) 0 §-.--] 37/9 | is, | 3 2 0 
; ‘ a o% ° ae | 2 - 1211/3 1103/9 2 | 10 || Lucas (Joseph) Ord A. is 18 lg 
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Jan 1 108 Nile . || Antofagast ° Pe 5 | 24/ j | || Rolls- Royce O d. 44/6 45/ | 0 
8, 55 TR eg ge elgg egy AE Ls. d 3, | 22/9 6 | ele +---) UGE. ¥ ’ 118 6t 
& | 2 , 55 #2¢ Qell\Sen st. Sthn. Ord. Stk. ; ). a 1 d. |} 26/14 | 25/14 ¢; 2a lc ipping , 108/14 14 0 
1945} ; 58 Nil | tr: e | San Paulo Ord. ° 114 Nil | 42/9 9/43 6c} ” vunard Ord .& : } 
ep I ed Hee | ot | s | 9/3 |2u3 | 6 <| 6° Furs, Why Or. iB 9 | a |5 4 0 
22 02, 2 Pt see 235 23d. n. Pacific Com. $ 5t | -, 25/3 ovine} c| 6 cllR tO. Def. £1..... 7 | 25/9 1413 3 
30-49 25 ist |.) 2gal ¢ 5 || Great Wes 25 $16 et |, Nil | 23/7} |; 5 c} ¢ || Royal Mail Li w+ ej) 42/- 42/3 | = 
4912 ti 56 . $a 24 6 |G. W. 5° tern Ord. Stk.. 5 $164 | 8 0 0 | | | 5 cl \|Unio C nes Ord. a 24/9 , 2 i336 6 
ate 3 2 6 le 5% Cons. P’ “|| 7xd | 584 | 0 of} 21/9 | 19 |Union Castle Ord. {1.. mars 25 4 16 
234 24 2b LN.E.R. 4% rel. Stk. eres dl $181 of 41, 19/9 2 vy ||, Tea and 24/3 | 24/3 ° 
= ae \ lst Pref.. x 1193 | 41/6 39/ j ec) Nil ¢c} nd Rubber . é ¥ 426 
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yi ae : 26 Stock cea i 57 17 } 2/113! 2/7 74D, Jok ° f Java fl 21/3 i | 
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a 9 b| Westmi scount {1...... 6 ; a 319 6} 90/- 74 b| Gestetner Ltd ' J- ...|} 20/9 os es é 0 
; wl os tminster £4, £1 pai 3/6 63/6 | 3 | 40/— | 38 $6| 2a | Harriso Ltd. §/- ...... 37/5 20/9 | 2 17 6 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - =- £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Rank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: | 


CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 


28, s.W.1 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


£4,506,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 


£13,500,006 








Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
, C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 


Vv. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTR, Esq, D.8.0. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, Londom, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business im Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 


received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 






THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Establisbed 1837 


With a network of branches throughout every 
important pastoral, agricultural, commercial and 
industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the 

world, The Union Bank of Australia Limited is able 

to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive banking 
service. 


Head Office 
71,,;CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


West End Agency 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 
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BUY 3% 
SAVINGS 
BOND 


%*% POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 

*& Purchasable in multiples of £5 

%* Interest paid half-yearly 

% Interest is subject to Income 
Tax, but tax is not deducted 


at the source 


%*& May be sold quickly through 
your Savings.Bank 


1965 
1975 


—<—— 


leewad by the National Sarina, Committee, London 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... 











oo £4,500,000 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... a am £2,400,000 

RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £2,259,161 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 29th Feb., 1944 --- ee £62,235,580 







Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, w. 




















THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Capital ... 0 2. see ove $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund om on one one $24,000,000 
Total Assets over $500,000, 0090 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound. 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E. C. Mac trop, Manager. 


















Head Office: Branches throughow 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTO. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 






ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - = £1 4,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - 


£155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) . 


Nea 


DOMINION OF CANADA 

THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERE! 
STOCK, 1950-1955. nis 

For the purpose of preparin the Interest Warrants cS 
Ist May, 1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening 


of the 3rd April, 1945, after which date the stock will be tran 
ferred ex-dividend, 


For Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in Se aon POPE, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. ist March, 1945. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO * 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 197 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants os 
lst May, 1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on a . trané- 
of the 8rd April, 1945 after which date the stock will bé 


ferred ex-dividend. 
For Bank of Montreal. . 
EDWARD POPE, Manase! 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 1st March, 1945. 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of iv, 
Bank will be closed from 14th March to 27th March, 0 
inclusive. Aa in ane 

ar ’ 
_s T. v. K. ALLAN, London Manager 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 27th February, 1%5. 


Ni 





